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divine ; the onely ſhielder, while | 


all dther who familiarly knowyou, 
do, as you Well deſery, wor. 

thih report your - religious dutie. 
tobard God ; your eminent poW. 
er in prayer ; pt moſt juſt deat- 


pune Live mee iy” hh 


they, ca ue Uo 


parth conceived and kg key [ 


ten, while Tas, LO; 
_— 


| wn 


theſe wes hw may 
 anie Waie advance the publick 
Welfare , much of the acknow-. 
* ledgrment (hall bee due to your 

 bountie , but as one Well a+ 
| quainted: With your modeſt diiÞ0s 
ſition, T ſhall ceaf tomentionmy 
further good affeFtions, and con- 
tinue a dailie petitioner at the 
 #hrone of grace,that all fulneſ of 
 bleſsings may ever bee 
On your "al - and JOurs , eceiue 
to the free mercie of our God, the 
glorie of whoſe ſaving grace bee 
exalted and honored for ever= 

more. Thus continueth 


Yours in all due thankfulneſs: 
mn Grege Soluss 
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A MASSIVE: 

 SHEWING © 

The occaſion of the haſtie- 
Prigting, of this TraQate:- X 


.Fohis verie fovide Friends 
Me DIR £ T,and MHARTLIE,. 
- men notedly known'for their: 
* "carmefteadeduouns to /pro-(i” 
oo 
earning, 
F Engliſh Schools.” 
My verivgeed F0%z- | 
FSHom for your wel- 
=> dcſervings of the 
Gy oe I do tru- 


IN ATD value - and ho» 

F== 'not;in our confer- - 
(ence nſew eek in "had at 
_— S. James's 


Ss by We rs, q 
$Fanrely'y miner LI 


ven: migh 
trained ; 

trowleJe, meer the _ 
bee.made: moſt xeadie and fir; t P 
.do ſervice unto God, to 
Couitrey,” to Patents ;"to | 
| aran >; to Certictanaiah, to 


ſuch a: ood work,not 
ts bur if occaſion 
wo ered in Germanic and _ 
ang,your native Couotries,zavi- 
ted mee Zhen 4a Frag, 
ra 2. fight of fm! i 
nk which, of Jate/l ha 
el fone "ſuch ay 
fi , tO:wit.; 


frank he teaching of he 


£ 
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"Yee ate. 


| moſt 1iſeful and moſt needful | | 
knowledges and learnings,. that | | 
' maydometumoſt good all the || 
daics of their life ; that our: en- || 
eliſh youths may no longer bee- [| 
taught to bee emptie Nominal» 
:ts and verbaliſts onely,. and to+ 
have no knowledg of the neceſ- 
. farie things and matters, that 
ſhould bee taught in,and by their: 
ſom and toilſom nouns and 
maie henceforth. bee realiſtrand” 
maerialiffs [4 to-know the verie- i 
things and matters. themſelvs,.. || 
and = onely ſuch matters-as+ | | 
ay beſt further a man for the | 
ent doing of allduties:and* 
_ works inmg to his own-pro-- 
fe(fion & perſon; which my wel- 
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'- mychapplanded  youthereup- 


- on wereverie importunate, that 


1 wouldeitherpur itin print, or 
let you have an exemplaric of 
ir; but] fearing to-give anie Co=' 

pie,leaſt,as not long fince, with- 
out 'my privitie I (might bee 
broughit as 'an abortive unto 
publick view, I choſe rather in 
the threed- bare habit and ill ſet- 
on, in which you now fee ir,” to 
prevent ſenfleſs abſurditics that 
appen infprinting, to fee it 'as 


haſte of my ſtrait time. would 


alt my prevention; | 
; Aide om overilaies com- 
. "mitted, at the over-haſted 
"Compoſſitation and Preſs; Yet 
-all-of! ſuch” qualitic that 'your 


felvs ,Jandanie other courteous 
«37 $4 By 


- 
;: 


well provided for, as the poſt-. . 
permit: yet" notwirhſtanding 
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Reader, upon the notice tha is 
given of them , may eaſily a- 


mend. Profit && ſufficiat, my ho- 
nored Friends, pes gratia di- 


late, 


in Grege Solws.. 


' Theſe three ſhort words, the.> 
letters have 

Of th' CAntors name , if you. 
it Crave. | 


vinain Chriſto Feſu eternim Va-- ; 
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| The Co NTENTS. * | 


Hat in a well-ordered Weal- 
z . there muſt bee « ge- 
"1neral Jofirine ed by autoritie , for 
due ordering Fo tho e that bave no literate 
\knowlede, from page 1.to'g. ' 
- 2+ More eafie matter miſt bee 
in the Primer=book ;"than 'bitherts hav 
ow ”_ rk 2026 - + -- 
beſt waie 16 reach? infants? 

ibid. 
4 Infants muff bee inured toi fair 
Beech and manners, ' ibid. 


5. Next after the primer the 'Gr ant= 
__ __ Roa D 26, 


IS Ml mu lar the B Engliſh tongk 
by rules of Grammar, that 
abel to give a reaſon for thit If 
- aud that the Iriſh Wuled and- 
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fs , NM 


The Contents 
may more eafil Fly learn to fpeak Engle, 


' 7. Tomake the E: .certain,. and 

an Ke anrs DF, t muſt bee l;- 
mited to 4 Grammar, ani to a Didiona- 
rica 5 the Latine tongue s, from P3 3 5,00 
; FEI 
- 3. The Roman, the Sacretarks mixt, 
al he it of Short-writing taught,from 
49,to 5 I 
9. Al ſorts of bad hand-writing, and 

of writing *with- abbreviations end pen- 

 daſbes taug \-ftam $1,£0:52,\ © 1; 

10. Everie ve (above an" Aitificet, 


Y A rom 52, to 
55- 

' LJ.| Good manners and diſereet civil- 
ime and behaviors ah Jet farts, fromre: 
k .55. 50 to Sect: SKJs ©0414 4%} 

* _ _ Ta» That-there in difentdce Bremen 
"theri * band, LG the better band , Bos 
that the forms of civilities were efrf uſed 
_ among —_ 135Y . tbid. 
; .-I3e:'Þ That' Scholars. _ more eaſily 
hanThs Swperior,. \ dnd who'ic infe- 
Tiar,, 


C59 VI os To nw etna ” 
heC Ty Ex 5 t 
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1ior, all the different degrees of perſons in. 
England eee —_ 
14-The titels and additions of the Gowal 

dignities of men are mentioned, SeQ.23«. 

15. The moſt uſeful and excellent art  - 

m_ letters 10 perſons. of all effates, 

rom SeCt.2 4. $0 P- 108. 

1126. The geſture of bodie to bee uſed by 
Scholars, when they ſaie leſſous to their 
maſter, from 108, to111. 

| 17.How a Meſſage is to bee don, ibid 

78. How youth preſery the 
health of the bodie and minde , from 111 
to 115. E Dre 
19, Scholars ſhould recreate and de-- 
light themſelves with amenities of the 
eres and ears , and not with ſenſuali- 
ties of touch and taſte, from 11 5,t0123. 

20. The excellent uſes of Logick, 
which is the Art of well uſing-reaſon, is. 
ſhewed from 123, to 129. 

21. The right uſe, andthe deceit- 
fulneſs of Rhetorick-j- ſhewed from129, 
t0134. 

22, The moſt uſeful parts of the _ 

OF - 


of England, criminal wid crpil, tatght 


T0m-13 4,t0-139- 
23. Precedents and copies of the moſt 
aſeful inſtruments in writing preſcribed, 


from'139, 20 143- 
24. The younger youths are not to bee: 


terrified by dreadful 1ales of witchcrafts, 
divels, wandering fiers, and walking 
gbofts, from 143,t0 145. + 


25. Unexperienced yourkers are- 


t tto e beedof deceivers,: coſoners, 
bs - ers abettors or mo- 
ney 3 far av averments., and of | falſ 
oaths in buying and bargaining 5; 
and eſpecially. oy bands and "out- 
throat © queans and; Frames ; from 


F45, (0 149.7 
- "26: How eyuing jourd 5 fo ber fore 


wiarned before hee bee placed out to de ſer- 
vice, from'149, t0.1x66.; 


27. Of chuſing a profeſſion and mas 


fter ſutable'to the diſpoſition and qualiff- 


cation of bim, -that is 40 do es, Fre 
3.66, £0 170. | 
Such - 


- Such is thereaching of thim” '- 
- *thatdo not learn Latine. ' 


* 1. They that learn latine muſt proceed 
fo learn the Engliſh Grammar far la 
tine, and muſt bee exerciſed as is preſert» 
bed, frem170,, to 172. 
2. Reaſons "never heretofore 
why the latine tongue muſt -bee learned, 
fronP72, to 184. OG; 
3- The Latin torigue may bee learned 
zn the ſpace of one yeer, far more perfedt- 
ly then French; from 184,to-207. © 
' 4+ The moſt eafie waie for ſcholars to 
tearn latine, from 207,t0 210- © 
5. Reaſons ate" (bewed why the Arti 
| ore to bee taught in ith, from 210, 
tO 214. 
6. The neceſlarie uſe of Geometrie, 
from 214, t0215.. .. _. 


\ 7+ Theexcellent Art of Coſmogra= 
phie taught, from 215, to 224. . - 
8. The moſt neceſiarie uſe of Geogrie 
phie i« ſbewed, from 224, to 238. 
k : 9s 


The Contents. 
9. The delightfull uſe of Topogra- 
phie, of the Art of Lumining or Lim- 
ing , and of the common notions of heral- 
drie, from 228, to 233. 
10., Echick  Philoſophie, moral 


Law,or Law of moral. virtues and man- . 


ners deſcribed from 233, to 2 40. 
. 11. Natural Philoſophie and the uſe 


of it, from-2 40, to 2 4.4- 
12. The principels called Metaphy- 


". ficks, ſo far as they conduce to pratiical 


life, from 2.44, to 25.6. | | 
_S So much Hiftorie and Chronole» 
git as may ſuffice a private man : from 
| | 256. to 259. 


© 14+ Som uſeful knowledg of Law na- 
tural, of Ns and of- civil Law, 


p .  , .,258.t0 265, 
15. Amore full knowledy of the Laws 


ef England taught.: from. 265. to 


| | 27% 

. I6. Natural Theologie , that teach- 
eth to ſtrengthen Chriſtian belief, jg 
cauſſalities of ſanfified reaſon : from 
| 270.t0 276 

17. The 


The Contents; 
T7. The grounds of a Catechiſm 
Framed upon theſe three os » Jeho= 


vab, Elobim, and Gfnim-nu-el; ibid. 


 - , "1... Inſtruftions, * bow by prudence to 
maintein a Familie in an happie eſtate': 

'- from 276.t0279. 
395? The ant of civil Government , 
teaching bow to-uphold a Nation of Peo- 
in bappineſs'; | - from'279. to'289., 
30, Imperial \Notitials; and Fng= 
Up Pragmaticats ſhadened out from 
288. to 293« 

21. The great Civilities for Nobel- 


men and grams, .Gentrie poimed-ent / | [ 


\ from 293.to 2 b 

22» The greateſt att and civil | 
of man, »ta wit, The waie to take oedlis 
rr g;e* is deſcribed from 295. 
to 306, 


7 The beſt divine ditie, to wit, The - 


waie and: exerciſe of devout praier is 


preſcribed : from you to 308. 


T7. Students for the fourth cour 
commended to th Fw 


© > ogg ome E F 


Nx Univerſities, | 
and 


| The Contents. 
Ld to the hamogate} Juv of Court; from 


$299. 10310. 
2. That. it well Je: irſs 


akes enexal Callege of hel hen, to 
order lite Colleges ; r arty aand 


things tobe taught throughout. England: 
| *  from.3 ni to:313- 
| 4th that will yo.) other out.of wurg}'Col- 
pigs Ke all. Parent ,Cbi Loft 
Seruants and privete perfons,fpow 31 


Eg CI 
| -6-, Monie ineftim 
9b Colleges. that will) 
| Wool mar 

are demonſtrates, "from 331. to 32 4+ 


: © Tunes and rye vhs ave 


er in reni2ie : rt at 
CE, 05M 


——_—_ 


! 


Mm 


X , 
—_— YT" 


gem Fangs 


Nlewbole Land; 7" 


4 p * 
n nn 


oe. ww AY a 34 c 


and to the bevel La of Court from 
309 - to 330. 
2. That ir woll hee werie 


"to have 4 genezal College of :abel hen, to 
order all the Colleges ;; Teachers, ound 


tings tobee tought throughout England: 
from-.3 ni to-313. 
7 the preceding. great. frets) and 


ah thet mill-griſe out. of wurglCol- | 


ers,, _ 


6350s 


all Paxenty,Chr 
| Sram ang Finer perfons, 
| tO 322» 


| abel. benefits of ry. 
| x Colleges. that will) and uphold 
| mag e of the whole Land, 
| ane dmeſrand, Jima gr pr pa 
| © | $+. Great and Reaſons aye 
og ; proveing Ne Spit r and naceſÞ 


u Moni inefiiv 


: Town 1p knglent; from'y 244-00 


-*, 
By 


teaching all Liberal Arts, and al | 


— 


and among 

-. diſcourſer '* 
go. bath been 
121 barcimg 
1 x80 is the - 
217-in' the orbic. 
244 ro mediums || 
282 plain phanfic J 
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| THE 


TEACHER 


OF THE 


Engliſh School 
To him that Readeth. 


Pope, Ourteous Reager : expect uo 
ow. more in this project , then 

;_vaf intended ;; towit, A 
brief delineation of a'few thoughts, 
which you may conceiv, in the no- 
t10n of a Race to bee run , wherein 


'- ave propoſed four Stages. 


The firſt of Learners,who with- 
out letters are to bee guided, by 
conſt ar inurement in the waie of 

PET A 2 good 


"I 


To the Reader, 


good manners, and of that bappi« 
neſs, of which in their low conditi- 
on they may partake : for publick 
wiſdom may preſcribe ſom general 
rules, by which illiterate Parents 
and Majters may bee diretted ſoto 


educate Children and Servants, as © 


they may becom moi. profitable for 
their Countrie, for their Educators, 
and for themſelus : and great in- 


conwenience is cauſſed , where the 


numerous multitude of illiteratg 


ones, are left without prudential in- 

ruction , how to livein that waie 
of obedience , that is able:to make 
themſelvs truly happies oo 


The ſecond Stage is of thoſe , 


that would bee proficients in bte- 
rate Knowlede ſo far, as it can bee 
procured by the Engliſh ' Tongue 
onelic, | 


The third is of ſuch, whe deſire 
#0 


To the Reader. 


,0 atten ſome higher degree, then 
the Engliſh tongue alone is able to 
teach, 

The laſt Stage is of thoſe, that 
purpoſe to learn Perfettion, by 
which they may bee enabled to teach 
othe Ys 

. They that onely intend toran the 
firſt Stage, are ſolely to. bee left to 
the. Convoie of th ofe Initrudions, 
that the wiſdom of Supcriors - ſhall 
appoint & | 4 | 

* For-them 'of the \ſecond: and” 

_ third ſtage, the delineation of this 
model is preſented. 

The more generous Spirits that 
are bent to 7un the laſt ſtage of per= 

 fetion , arehereonely commended 

to bee completed in the famous U- 

_ hiverſitics for Arts, and inthe ho- 
norable [nns for Law-prudence. 

| In his engagement on this un- 


A 3 tried 


To the Reader, 


tried ground, all that the Autor 
hathtoloſe is, but his womed re- 
putation to bee a non-adventarons 
and a moderate man, Of theſe -his 
wel- meant mowed E og gb 
wvolent cenſure,as hee pl bee 
ſuitable wet free ingenuitie, who 
really wiſhth that the curſorie 
threds of this raw piece, by help of 
better Artificers, may bee made 4 
complete Coat for mmuniment and 
ornament to all the Natives of this 


Land, in which wiſh hee h, 
whoirtrwuly © &; 


Yours inthe Lord Chrift 


in Grege Solvs, 


—_—__— 


tins, by y ad os : . % _ 
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THE 
TEACHER 
_ OF THE 


Englih School. 


Prep paring berlin howto 


ive well intheir furure 
_ vocation. : 


—— £0 the ho- 
nor'd preach = uſefed 

| tevhing, how, @# hee con- 
ceirueth, the Towth of England, in 
the ſhorteſt time, in #/e caſicſt 
manner, neertheir ws home, . at 
the cheapeſt rate, may bee tai, oht fo 
much everie needful browkde, ? 


A 4 


_ thewhule land : and bee PT. 


a 
Je F - 


To the honor'd Patrons 


| dr may make them muſt fit, whet 


rich or poor, for that calling whic 
they are toprofeſs. 

_ And preſeming how mey in a#u- 
toritie, aud teaching Maſters mey 


provide, that no knowledg nece(ſa- 


rie far the youth of this Land may 
bee left untanght : and how rhe pa- 
rents and friends of Learners may 


plainly perceiv and trie ; whether 


they make due proceeding in the ne- 
ceſſarie knowledges "which they 
ought to learn. a : 


pr 9 a in 
teaching muy bee freed from all im- 
pertinence, deficience, and ſuperflu- 
itie, and how all this learning may 
bee kept in 4 due Pr tion, both 
for the mtilitie of t 


earner and of 


of uſeful Teaching, 

ly taught without anie oppoſition , 
or-variance : for what conraditti- 
on camthere bee, wheye the ſan pſ 
Frine ſhall bee taught inthe ſ 
form of dittated words, in all-parts 
of the Nation, within the gates of. 
Schools, open to none but to zhe 
Scholars? 

And ſhewing, that whereas the 
Projector in this pourtraifF of his 
purpoſe, hath more enlarged him- 
Lf upon ſom parts , then upon 0- 
thers, hys reaſon ts , Becauſ hee 
thought thoſe parts to bee more li- 
able to cenſure, then other : asto 
bee eſteemed needleſs, whereas the 
other to everie conſiderate eie, are ' 
apparently needful. 

But rather deſiring you tothink * 
ſeriouſly on the great benefit , that -' 
may grow out of the ful purſuance * 
of this intendment, than further * 

As. tg” 


—_ — ai 


f To the honor'd Patrons, ec. 

| rotrouble you inreading preambles, 
| the Nw act ab 10- 
| poliſhed materials to the impartial 
| judgement of them that can judg, 
| and comtinucth a faithful Solicitor 
| for the Common-Wealth of 
Learning. 
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2 The Teacher 
perform the neceſſarie duties 
ining to his own perſon ; 
therefore they that want Med;- 
wms to acquire literate Diſci- 
pline, muſt not bee left without 
ſom general DireQions, to fit 
and fafhion them, how tg be- 
have themſclvs dutifully to'Pa- 
rents, Maſters, and Magiſtrates; 
which direRions are to bee, pre- 
fcribed,by the autorttic and pru- 


. denceof Superiors. The Soli- 


citor here addeth onely this; 
That hee thiaketh, that diſcreet 
Parents, ' and th ”— ſer- 
vice, beceing guided bythe 

_ leading of Ma  raical 


direRtions, may as well reſtrain 
a few from bad inelinations , 
from infe&ions by, evil compa- 
nie, and m8y as well hold ther 
to a conſtant praftice of good 
' cuſtomy 
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cuſtoms:in doings and ſayitips, |! 
(which is the far won; 
cation) as- anie reaching-Maſter 
can do amore a"'miultitude 'of 
unſcafoned chilfirew in' a great 
School. © Therefore -it 'beeitg 
impoſſible that the Maſter of a 
School ſhould-bee able to hold 
a multitude to mannerly good 
_ = cuſtoms ſo preciſely, as Parents 
| and fervice-Maſters can do a 
few in their own' families Let © 
| nor Parcnts aniec longer impute 
| want of manners in their chil- 
dren, to anie negligence of 
reaching-Maſters , ſeeing they 
themſelys have ' better” advan- 
tape to teach 'pious 'manners , 
and civil behaviours in- their 
own houſes, © 
Thys ' much '-of them that 
xach and-lcarn, _ Op 
'S 


"> 


"4s _.» The Teacher 


ledg of Letters: Now before 
wee.com to ſpeak of them that 
are better in{trudted. by literate 
teaching, wee, have ſom thing 
19» ſaie. of the-qualifications re- 


quilice ina teachung Maſter, 


_—— — 


0138:TM.:36H 
1044 0? gay it 


MP: is the godly pictic, 
and moral: puritie which 
we > p0pes ht ought 'to; £x- 
m mplifie and prafticc among 
Scholars : , theretore Ree, 
gk to bee of pious 
of gentle rr ec a on 
neatneſs-in-their perſon, ap 
and geſture, of 1 1QVARC! 
etice, of unwearied et 
a genial delighrin t 
It diſcrctignto.the 


| 


0 the neghiſd Babel, yg IJ 
of a diſpoſition {ſweetly allure-' 
ing, of 2 com Skil for 
—_ , of a fair protunciati- 

hough the ray arg 

nr lg þ naw. 

reach hath caſt em dipertivn 

upon the profeſſion, yet with- 

one doubr , they, ho tet the 
foundation-ſtones of all godli- 
neſs, moralitie, literature and 
l e, ought for cſtimarion - 
to hold rhe next place of digni- 
tie to the beſt Miniſters of the 
Divine Word, 

This lietle ſhall ſuffice to bee 
ſaid of them, that deſery to bee. 
Teachers : Now of them That ; 
ſhould bee taught. | 


Szcr, II 


pk it 1s to bee noted, that 
vocal teaching out' of the 
volume 
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volimeof diſcretion and: expe- 
 rience, -which 1s the moſt natu- 
tal,, muſt ever concomitate that 
erudition which istaught outof 
books, and muſt alwaies bee u- 
ſed to inſtruct the learners on all 
occaſional and © individual oc- 

currents of which no general 
precepts can bee given. - 
r. Infant Children by order 
-of- nature firſt to bee taught , 


ſhould ſtraightly bee held, roa 


cuſtome:of keeping their bodic 
and their clothes pure and clean, 
and of _— their apparel well 

ſet on, to order rhe geſtures,of 
their bodice 1n adecent manner, 
to order their countenance that - 
it bee not ſower and ſ{ullen, bat 
alwaies chearful, that no defor- 


. med motion bee uſed of the cies 
or lips, that the feet m— 
oerhrtFon; ; bee 
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bee compoſed in a manlie 
ſture , TATE ſpeech bee "yl 
courteous withour Thee or Thow, 
that alt duties of obedience wa 
don, without ſhew ofunwi 
neſs; that the childrencom att 
firſt call, chat they obeic atthe 
firſt bidding, let them bee care- 
fully reftrained from ſtubborn 
diſobedience,and from ſelf wil- 
ted paſſions, from frequentifob- 
bings and weeping. Let them 
bee inured to-ufe reverent obei» 
ſance to their berters, /and kinde 
ſi alurations: toward all 'their ac- 

vaintance; -reſtraining of chil- 

ren from a 'of evit.,-and 
continually hol ing of them to 
order all their fayings and do- 


, according to the 
on odlineſs and virtue ivche 


onely teaching nor onely of in- 
; fants 


O's The Tacky 


fanrs, but alſo of all learners. 
Precepts and” commands : are 
onely to bee uſed unto them, 
who have, by and long 
cuſtom , lom power to 


take heed and to order their do- 
ai not according to their own 
wo 


The ſtedfaſt courſ of re- 
grm=""ne- acting in anevil 
CR_ a C to 
doallrhings that co | 
pre. by ly and virmous 
is 4 the: i of _ 
r fort, - 
fore, ys 47 with:the reaching © ol 
Letters, childrenmuſt bee'as it 
were. hand- lead todoandaRe- - 


veric dutic , in that manner as | 


the wall of 00d men, and the 
PreEceprs Virtue go Ont : 
when by | long par oy.» 


ſtring to virtue, the thorns, and | 
thiſtles 
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thiſtles of bad diſpofition; and 
of inclination to evil, are fal- 
lowed,broken up and ſlain,then 
and not till then the good feed 
of divine and moral precepts 
areto bee ſown. 

Laſtly, this vocal and manu- 
al inſtitution , which the wife 
Grecks called Paidagogic, and 
childe-leading, muſt fo long bee 
continned , untill it ſhall bee 
throughly innaturate , and in- 
corporate by cuſtom into the 
bodies and mindes of Learners. 


Se cr. IV. 


N literate learning, the Primer 
book beeing the firſt to bee 


ſhould therefore bee 


tanght , 

compoſed jm the moſtfacile and 
moſt eafie manner. © © | 
of I e Then 


My 

is 

- v} 
Fl 


: 
i 
zi 


butter, dog; cat, mo bird, 
= finger 6d bring 


CR te tn 
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r. Then the Primer ſhould 
not bee made of the Myſteries 
of Faith, and matters of Religi- 
on, which are things above all 


cppacitie of Infants, -and unhap- | 


inure's them to ſpeak of Re- 


Loion onely as Paxots:. but the 
Primer ſhould contain 'onel 
things moſt familiar , and beſ; 
known unto infant children : 
Firſbthercfore teach them fan 


ther meher 

.Deniel, Ped, nc, , Peer : fer » (i 4p 
1A, Elnor, Su 

_ _ , plambs, bread, 


face, ha 
them to pro opoſitional ſentences; 
as, the milk. is hot; the water is 


| - cold, ſugar is ſweet: thence to 


;reaſoning cauſal , as, this broth 


will bite your tongue, becau[is hath 


pepper: 


—"— >: oO Hoes Dd. 


——— mm 


ln. + 


my 4 —- 
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pepper : I will thank my mother 
becauſ ſhee gave mee this fig *: 
Laſtly., let him read illative 
Reaſon :as, My father is anerie, 
therefore hee will chide : _Becauſ 
1 have ſaid my leſſon well , there- 
fore-my mother will [ove-mee, 

2; Inthe Primer there muſt 
bee no capital letter printed, but 
all the letrers of the ſame name 
muſt bee printed in the ſame fi- 
oure, otherwiſe the diverfitic of 
the ſameletter, will breed con- 
tufion in a weak wit. 

3. When there is anie letter 
in a word that muſt not bee 
ſounded, then a ſmall point muſt 
2ee ſet under; as under g in ſign, 
and under o in people. 

4. The Letters ought ro bee 
etin ſuch order, as they areto 
vee ſpelled ; therefore print nor 

ſyllable 
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Llable, but fyllabel , and faie ho- 
Ne and leav hoxorable tothe 
French men, from whom wee 
firſt had it, and ever ſince the 
| Conqueſt have inconſiderately | 
uſed. 1t. | 

5. Whentheletter g coming | - 
before a yowel muſt bee pro- | - 
nounced with a hard ſound, the | ]. 
yowel «. muſt: bee put immedi- | - 
_ after Hh as, in. the words | . 

egguer, gneſt. 

6, When that h is tq, bee: 
ſounded ſmoothly in a-wor | 
"note it with a note of Ienitic, 
thus ' umbel, ' honeſt, *honor abel. 

_ 7. Whenthe letters ch muſt 
bee pronounced hardly, notc 
| them with amfaſpirare mark; as, | 
A chitophel, A chilles:\ and when | 
the ſame letters arc to bee brea- 
thed gently, note them witha | 


gn, | 


i 
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of a lenitie : therefore print 
_— chircher with a m__ | 
aſpiration oyer the firſt ch, and 
 witha note of lenitie over the 
fecond ch, thusin Chir cher. 
$. All ſyllables that muſt 
" bee pronounced with. a long 
 andhigh found,muſt bee figned | 
-. withacircumflex accent, as in 
' the words rich, proud, nobilitie, 
| 1" Conſlanting 
_ «ic 94 All words of manic fyllz- 
_bles ſhould dec rightly divided 
h _ ,. by a ſhort line 
e as by ſom heretofore 
hath LG well put {in ure ; as 
hene.in the wor far Ba fod, <4, 
conp-mund-wvent,. beaw-ti- ful; that | 
the ſcholar may the better learn 
the-hdrd work of dividing ſyl- 
. Jables. 
10. When two. vowels do 
make 


14. The Teacher 

make a monophthong andiuni- 
ſound, they ſhould bee noted 0- 
ver head ; as 1s here ſeen oyer 
heived, wheat. © 


BY 


11. When two vowels com || 
together, and muſt make a diph- | 


- thongor doubled ſound, 
areto bee fizned as is the uſual 


manner, by two pricks printed 


above them : : as, in the” words 
13. inthe concurrence ofwni- 


| Foh: vowels, the infant muſt bee - - 


adimoniſhed, that eamuſt ſound 


asalonge; and. es muſt bee ut- 

tered-as a ſhort e;as in the words 
togeither, either, neither , atisto 

bee ſounded a5 two ſhort lerters: 

asin fair, chair. © 

13. | The Primer beeing a 

Book for weakeſt capacities, 


muſt bee Printed as plainly'and 
—_ gi. 
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plaineſt letrer. 
Szcr. IV. 


Itherto of the Primer 
book ; now enquire wee, 


how ir may bee moſt eaſily 


taught. 
1, No Ruſtick nor Forrein 


| Pronunciation muſt bee foun- 
dediinto the ears of Infants; for 


from their firſt impreffion, they 
will bee apt to take a vocal Cha- 


 raQer, that will diſgrace their 


ſpeech ſo long as they live. 
gh "The vols muſt bee ve- 
rie perfetly ſounded : to wit, 4 


_ atthe bottom, and 'e at thetop 


of the lung-pipe ; 7 is to bee 
ſounded a little more forward 
| in 


by HEE 
1, 


I _ PPS RIES £2 29 VI ee 
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* fairly as poſhbleit may bee, and 
in the Roman, as bceing the ' 
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15 The Teacher 
in the mouth thene : 0 is to bee 
ſounded over the flat of the 
tongue,in the hollow of the pal- 
lat: « is to bee uttered between 
the lips, yet not ſo ſknderly as 
4 nor ſo: fully as the 
Spaniſh. . It is the honor of Eng- 
land to rectein,as facred, all her 
antient Characters.and cuſtoms, 
that are conſonant to ſober: pie- 
tie, and civil obſeryance, 'The 
continent of the world by inc- | 


vitable wars, is ever more ſub- 


jetro mutationand change: but 
wee Britains divided.ſo far from | 
the world, were wee wiſe as wee 
ſhould bee, might hold advan- 
tage of antient dignitic aboye all | 
other nations of Europe. Tobor- 
row of others,argues beggeric; 
and to imitate others is a gi- 
ving of evidence, that wee e- | 

ſteem | 
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ſteem them aboye our: ſelvs. 
''-3s The vowels intheir varie- ' 
tie of ſound fram the. lungs, 
through the throat to: the lips , 
ſeem to imitate fine ſtops in the 
neck of a muſical inſtrument: as 
ante that will begin with 4 at 
the "depth : of his winde-pipe, 
and aflcend gradatim by e,s, and 
0, unto v,' at the overture of --his 
ny by atrial cafily con- 
CEIV.. 7 $1,010 
- 4. Becauſ; the attributing -of 
the ſound of one conſonant: let- 
ter to another, doth much trou- 
ble Abcedarians ; :there ſhould 
bee rules given toſhew, in what 
place, ſuch confufionof ſounds 
maybce admitted. 1, 
7. Therefore, when thellct- 
ter f'followeth a vowel and 
cometh : before 'the vowels: 2, 
2s B 2 Or 
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dowthwards:cand: the vs tonſo- 


bilee, joiner : venture, voluntarit. 
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ſwere printed in the place of , 


A 


or #; then ſ'is to bee ſounded 
as the double lctter; : as intheſe 
words deſire, leaſure. | 
2.It is to beecertainly noted, 
whenthe letter # muſt bee pro- 
nounced as the letter'c'- as inthe 
word nation : and when it muſt 
bee uttered, inits own! proper 
nature, as inthe word tidzres.. : 
3. When the yowels?, ors, 
are changed into conſonant let- 
ters,the j muſt alwaics bee tailed 


nant muſt bee figured cloſe and 
round, as is here tobee ſeen in j#- 


4: The double letter x is to 
bee uttered, as if the letter cand 


and as if the word vex were 
written with cand / thus wee, 
5. The double letter 7 is _ 
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bee uttered , as If the letters 4 
and { did ſtand, where it ſtand's: 
as if the names Bezalel, Ezeli- 
el, were written Bedſaliel, Edſe- 
kiel. The perfeQing of this Se- 
ion as of all the other,require's 
more time, then the Se/rcitor 
can withdraw from his neceſſ- 
tous labors, for getting vital ſup- 
ports for ſuch as providence and 
nature have put on his care and 


Charge. 
| Sncr. V. 


F the facilitation of that , 
whichis to be taught,whar 
hath been ſaid ſhall, for the 
preſent, ſuffice. Now of the m9- 
aalitie , how the learning infants 
are to bee inſtructed. 
L. Noſlaviſh correQion with 
B 3 the 


the whip ſhould bee ufed,/ for 


The Teacher 


that it breedeth in the correed 
a baſe and abject ſpirit, a fowl 
Bridewel-face, bitter paſſions , 
a dogged ungentle diſpoſiti- 


on, a verie hatred againſt the 
School, the Teacher, and againſt | 


learning , which hatred beeing 


once rooted.is ſeldom afterward | 
removed from the heart. To 
teach children: is to prepare 
them fo,thatin a ſweet and plea- } 
ſant waie, they may beeablein | 
a gentle mannerto converſ with. 


all ſorts of perſons. The minde 


that hath been ſtooped and bro- 
ken by ſuch violent means,is like. | 
a patient recovered out of a vio- 


lent fierie fickneſs, well hee may 


- renew ſom ſtrengthiin bodieand 
ſpirit but ſhall never bee ſucha 


perfe&t man as hee was before ; 
manie 


+.-I7F"% ; 
Te 
, 
/ 
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manie are the worſall their daies 

for becing under the diſcipline. 

of intemperate cholerick gover- 
.nors intheir tender age. 

2. Tobegeta delire in chil- 
dren of praif, of advancement 
to place of more precedencie in - 
ſchool, of favor from the Prece- 
ptor and Parents,this is the onely 
way to frame up children to bee 
men, fit to negotiate in all affairs. 
Fair inducements, and ſweet al- 
Jurements are the onely means 
to breed good wits and good 
ſpirits. _ 

3. Letnot infant children bee 
blamed, nor diſcouraged for 
that they cannot learn to know 
and call all the Letters, by their 
names, before they begin to 
ſpel and read : for it is a harder 
tax to learn the names of ſeveral 

"I letters 
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letters alone,that haveno agree- 
ment in ſound: with the names 
by which they are called, then 
to pronounce the naming of 
them with the ſyllables in which 
they are ſet, which ſyllables 


have alwaics a ſound verie like - 


the ketters. of which they are 
made : thereforethe eaſieſt way 
to reach letters, is to put the 
learner to ſpel and name the ſy]- 
Jables, as they accur in reading z 
and fo experience will mani 
that withouttconfuſion, or dul- 
ling wearineſs , continual pra- 
Rice in ſpelling and-reading will 
make the letters and their names 
well known to the infantlear- 
ner. Afſiduous practice, with 
this yarietie of ſpelling, will 
reach, ina ſhort ſpace, the let- 
ters and their- names with facili 
tie and caſ. 4.10- 
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4. Infants, that are of like ca- 
pacitic, and Bnowleds, ſhould 
ſorted into forms and foci- 
etics, ſo thar alwaies the ſame 
three or fower,may bee called at 
once,to bee taughr:then let althe 
fower, look. on the ſame book, 
which book the teacher a 3. 
in his hand. let the learners.ſtand 
ſo.cloſe together that they may 
all ſee plainly, on what the 
Maſter foth point with his feſt- 
cue: then let the teacher call. 
upon everie; one of ..them to 
name the letters ; and to pro- ' 
nounce each ſyllable, and1o let 
him put the Scholars to contend: 
one with another,who can ſpeak. 
firſt,and whocan ſaie beſt. This 
| firiving will take off all weari- } 
neſs in the learners, and will ſtir. 
them to take pleaſure in doing, !] 
B 5. bet © | 
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||  betterthan their fellows. Thus... 


it ts no diſcredit tothe Maſter- 
of the works, ro ſee the loweſt 
foundations bee well laid. 

5. Aﬀer ſom mediocritie of- 
knowledg is gotten, if anie diſci-. 
= bee ignorant in that hee 

ould ſaie, pit him to faie it 0- 
ver two orthree times :- for to. 
learn is to get knowledg of that 
in which the learner is ignorant: 
and without this ſpecial labor, 
to expel everie ſpecial igno- 
rance, hee that 1s.1gnorant ina 
thing will abide ignorant ſtill. 

6.If the learner do canfident- 
ly pronounce ante word or ſylla- 


- ble unduely, the teacher ſhall - 


cauſ him to pronounce theſame 
in a right. manner, three or. fo- 
wer times together ; that ſo by 


that frequent iteration of that 
which. 
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which is right,the error may bee 
unlearned., and- the right waie 
may bee ſo manic times trayel- 
ed over,that the miſconceit may _# 
bee utterly driven out and the ! 
right courſ may bee implanted 
and rooted. Ir is more then a 
threefold work, to unteach that 
which is wrong, and to teach 
the contrarie. This moſt labort- 
ous office of unteaching , and 
teaching is to bee ſeriouſly put 
in execution, as often as anie OC- 
caſion ſhall require : otherwiſe - 
error will grow up more ſpeedi-. 
ly then truth; becauſto the one 
waie of right , innumerable _ : 
waies of ſtraying, and -wrong + ,, 
goingare oppoſed, | 


6:3 ev, Vet! 
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Sxcrt. VI 


PÞRom the Primer well read 
over, 1twill bee meet to.con- 


_ du the learner to: the ſacred 


Scriptures , and to the Gram- 


»aar for Engliſh : of which the. 


former muſt -bee an exerciſe al- 


wales concurrent with all other 


ſtudies; and*ro the later hee 
is. to. bee lead,” ſo ſoon as hee 
ſhall bee found able for ir. 


I. Becauſ the ſooner the. 
' principles of. anic artcan bee in- 
grafted into the tender minde - 
of a young diſciple, the better 
they do innature and radicate- 
\ themſelvs: and whats ſo neceſ(-. 
{|| ſariefor Engliſh children, as to. 
[|| have ny underſtanding of- 

' thex own vu | 


gar language? 


2. And: 


— 


— 
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_ 2. And without donbt,it will 
bee more cafie to learn: terms, 


hard words, rales, and. ts | 
of that ſpeech; whickthey hve Wo 
uſed from their cradel;, then of | 
the Latine to which they are 
ſtrangers. 


3. And further, the forms of 


| Numbers, Genders, Caſes, De, 


clenſions ; and of Moods, Ten- 
ſes and Grammatical perſons, 
by this carlic inſtruRion, mn the 
morning of puerage , . will bee 
made.ſo well known. and fami- 
liar, as if they-had com with: . 
the learner intothe world, 

4. And evermore, the firſt 
impreſſions in childhood,doen- 


ter moſt deeply,and adhere moſt 


timly, p 
5.:And all things belonging 
to ſpeech and Grammar — 
Wi thus 


- (4 OOO 
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The Teacher- 
thus eaſily learned concerning 
Englifh, the waieto the Gram- 
mars for Latine and other 
Grammatized languages, will 
lie verie readie and open tothe 


learners. | 
6; Itſhall bee eſteemed , of 


 allthat underſtand, to bee a ve- | 


rie excellent and uſeful skil, in 
one that knoweth nothing but - 
meer Engliſh, to bee able, out 
of his Grammar, for the Eng- ' 
liſh tongue, to give a warranta- - | 
ble rule and reafon, for everie 
word and ſentence which hee | 
ſpeaketh, and to juſtifie the ſame | 


for ſound andapproved. 


7. By the Divine bleſſing, | 
this ſeem'sthe onely waieto feed | 
and nouriſh the natural ſeeds | 
and inbred principles of right 


_ intelligence , and ſound under- 


ſtanding. 8. The | 


of the Engliſh School. 19: 
8. Theexerciſe andexempli- 
fication of allthe rules and pre+. 
cepts far Engliſh, will bee by 
far more inducible for him that: 
learneth, then anie examples of 
| the Language thar is leſs known. 
| 9% The puttting of ih 
ſpecch out of the artificial or- 
er, by which it is made more 
delightful to the car, into the 
rtatural order , according to 
3 which the Nominative caſe 1s 
rſt placed, and nexr after that 
the Verb, &c.as alſothe expla- - 


S nation of. everic word, fhewing 


what part of ſpecclrit.is, and the 
declining of the Engliſh Nouns, 
and chiefly the Pronouns : and _ 
the declaring of alt other gram- 
marical . accidents that belong 
to each word, together with the . 
Rules by which the ſpeech is 
compoſed; 
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zompoſcd andconftruced : as, 
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wil bring great increaſof know- 
ledg, and a verie greatdelight 
to him that is taught. 
\ T0, Itſeem'slittle better then 
a brutiſh and reaſfonleſs Reaſon, 
for a man to bee able to ſaie no 
more for the defenſ( and-juſtifi- 
cation of the ſpeech which hee 
uſeth, then this, I ſpeak ſo and 
ſo, becauf Thear and ſee-that all - 
others do ſpeak,as I ſpeak , and 
do write ſoasI write : and fora 
truth, this idiotiſh reaſon is all 
the reaſon, that anie man can 
give,for aniething that hee wri- | 
tcth, unlefs:by- help- of a wit | 
more then -ordinarie, hee can 
 applie the Rules of his Latine 
Grammar, to maintein the rights 
of his Engliſh-ſpeech. 

11, Let 
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11, Let-the Engliſh youths 
bee taught to learn and approve 
their own language, by rules of 
Grammar, made fit for that pur- 
ſe ; and they may ſpeak Eng- 
liſh as intelligently as-ever the 
 Romanes did ſpeak Latine: and 
better, then: anie other people, 
ſince the Romanes loſt the per- 
fetion borh-of ctheir- Empire , 
and: of thejx Eloquence. 
x2. Surely itis a ſimple inco- 
pitance, and a want of due con- 
f{ideration, to ſtand perſwaded, 
that it maketh much for a man's 
perfeQion te know the cauſles 
and rules of the Greek and La- 
tine ; and yet to think,that with- 
out defeR or.dammage hee may 
ſecurely want the rational 
knowledg. of his own natural 
ſpeech : everie illircrate. plow- 
wan 
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man can allege the conſtanrtuſe 
and cuſtome of others , toup- | 
hold and juſtifie his own man- 
ner of words, pronunciation, 
and writing : but ſhall one thar 
hath been bred up at School, bee 
able ro know no better cauſ, 


- _ norto yield ſtronger reaſon for 


the ſpeech which hee uſeth,then 
illiterate ones can 2 

13. The renowned Romanes 
excelling all the world in pru- 
dence and wiſdom, did value | 
and efteem, cultive and poliſh 


_ their own natural language, and 


uſed the Greek and all other 


| tongues to bring help, and do 


homage and ſervice to their La- 
tine : and for thatend and pur- 
poſe, they caufſed their own 
rude Latian tongue,to bee made 
a Grammatized and learned lan- 


Buape, I. By 
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- 7, By cauſſing Palemon and 
Priſciay to make moulds and' 
Models of Declinations, and 
Conjugations;into which forms 
all Nouns and Verbs were to 
bee caſt, and from thence to 
take rheir Latine ſhape and fi- 
gure; orfor default, to bee con- 
demned as »ox-Latin, barba- 
rous, aliens and ſtrangers from 
the Romane State : and what 
hinder's, that wee ſhould not - 
herein imitate their wiſdom, 
freedom, and prudence 2 
2, Andthis imitation ſhould” 
bee purſued and perfected by all 
Scholarly exerciſe and uſe, till 
everie learnerof the ſecond ſtage 
bee made a $kilful Grammarian 
for Engliſh, | 
14. The negle& of this teach- 
ing of Engliſh by Grammar, - 
| ene 
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the nurſ and cheriſher of manie, 
and veric hurtful miſchiefs, not 
onely among the common ſort 
of Scholars, but even among 
them alſo,who otherwiſe are fa- 
mouſly reputed for learning : 
I.Becauſ they never ſtudied ro 


know the derivation and proper 


fignification of the iſh 
words which they uſe, bur take 
anic, to which their fancie more 
then their judgment leadeth , 
whither for ſignification proper 
or improper for their purpoſe, 
they know not. | 

2» Manie that would bee e- 
txemed veriereverend for Cepth 
of learning, do not know ſcien- 
tifically with what warrantable 
letters and ſyllables they ought 
ro write their own native 
ſpeech; inaſmuch, as they have 
no 
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-nO * prmoges of Grammar for 
Engliſh, by which they may do 
it : whence it 1s, - that in Ortho- 
| 1.-ia writing, ſom, 'n 
om few words, follow the Or- 
chographie of the old Britainsz {| 
manie, that of the Latines; fom |! 
that of the Saxons ; more are | 
they that imitate the French': | 
and not a few are they that fol- Þ? 
Jow their own reaſonleſs fancic. 


Sxcvr. VII. 


1. NJExt after the Grammar 
> * for Engliſh, a ſecond 
mediam to make rhe Engliſh 

tongue a ſettled;certain and cor- 
reaed language, would beeto 
cauſ a Zexiconto bee compoſed, 
wherein a full meaſure of all 
ſorts of words, as:in a common 
| ſtore- 
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ſtore-honſ, may bee laid up, e- 
ven as in the Dictionaries for 
Latine and French ; and why 
ſhould not wee have ſuch an ex- 
cellent Dictionarie to ſhew the 


_ and propertie of our Eng- 
peech, as learned and na 


| _ l Nics hath made, _— 
the utilitie and uſe of the'Fren 


tongue: ſom materials of which 


- Lexicon for ys ri may bee 


ſuch as theſe fe 

1. thateveric word ored up 
for this uſe, bee of a fair and ear- 
Pleafing ſound, 
' +2, That it have A rflain 0 or 


, probable Or1ga0arIOR out:of fora 


anguage :: fort, deriyation;: of 


words, — Gin it importeth cau(- 
fatitie and knowledg 1s of much 
uſe, and-muchro/ bee: commen- 
dd; 'aothe holieScxiptures;and 


" humane - 
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humane writings do witneſs un- 
to US, | 

3. That of everie Noun and 
Verb there bee a brief deſcripti- 
on made of the aa oF os 
thing that it doth pr - 
roken, for that will boger mu 
found knowledg inthe Reader. 

4» That,ſo far as may bee, a 
choiſ of ſuch words bee onel 
made for our Lexicox, as areals 
readiein uſe among the Engliſh, 

5+ Thar firſt, the prime and 
moſt vigorous fignification of 
each word, bee ſet down: and 
then that which is ſecondarie 
and ſymbolical. 

6. Thateach word taken, as 
is ſaid , from other languages, 
may have ſom characteriftical 
letter or letters inſerted into it, 
to note the Anglociſm,by which 

it 
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ll by #  itis made properand endeniz'd | 
|. © into our national corporation: 


as for the Latine word /aber, to 

to write [aboxr : and forthe La- . 
tine pers, to write periſh: which 

Anglociſms arc alſo' otherwiſe 
diverſly noted, by mutation, 0-. 
miſſion, tranſpoſition and addi- ' 
tion' of a fetrer or letters: as: 
when wee ſaie piette, for pietas: 


| and ſomtimes by a marvelous ; 


contraction ; as when for rhe, 
_  wordredemption, wee, following 
the French, do write and print : 
ranſom. | - 
7, From the date of the ce. 
dit toratifie and ſettle the Eng. 
liſh language , that all wotds , 


[ © thenceforth to bee uſed , have - 


onely their metal 'from the Le- 
xicon, and their ſtarmp from the 

\Grammar « Fa 
$, That 


&. CC FR——"Y | 
' of the Engliſh School. _. 
8. That by autoritie 4. ike 
that once granted to-famous 4 |! 
Priſcian,everie word thenceforth =}: 
to bec uſed, by anie native of 
England, contrariant to the edict 
for Engliſh language, bee ad- 
judged and condemned for non- 
Engliſh, barbarous, non-ſignifi- 
cant, and of none effe,and void 
roall intent and purpoſe. 
2+ Som of the manifold 
fruits and-profits revenuing and 
riſing from the Grammar and Le- 
xicos for Engliſh, and from the 
plenarie' purſuance of what 1s 
projected by them , will bee 
theſe: .... | 
1, Wee ſhall have a; wel-tuned 
and a ſmooth-running language. 
2.1t will bec choilly Fer cant. 
3. Eycric man, by the Lexicon 
may frulic know and. boldly 
CG - mm 
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warrant the meaning and fer 
"ofthe wotds, which he&uſett 
4. Everie writer by the" Zevics 
and Grahmilr may juſtifies” th 
letters which hee of&h thever| 
word. 5. The lahpuage an 
the writing of it, and Whe'f 
catioh of it will'bee-ilhv#tlee? 
doubted and cettain,withot'vs 
riation and thangeiand hetdtro4 
immurabilitic;as the Larinenoy 
is, by the power of the Crum 
mar. Tha Dithmatie for Tatitic 
6. The latiguage of oiir Land 
chus broughr'to a fixed 2d "ith 
tniveable ſtate, it will toe; as Ir 
former a ages, 1o alrer out of dit 
ardknowleds; but thar poſteri 
tie may my dro read Ld uh 
'derftahd, 'what was written by 


Y | | 7 "White Elders, that lived five hut- 


years before. 7. Wee 
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ſhall reap all the ſameprofits and 


advantages,that wee fcc the glo- 
rious Romans have gotten, by the 


means afore-mentioned, 8. By - 


the uſe of the mediums afore-de- 


ſcribed, all nations will eſteem | | 


and honor the Engliſh-tongue 
W next to the Latine. 9. By put- 

ting this project in practice, the | 
ſpeech of the pen and the ſchool 
will bee known and diſcerned 
from thar rude and ſordid lan- 
guage of the Artizan and Plow- 
man, for the more cſtimarion - 
and honor of Learning. Befides 
manie others, theſe rich. com- 
\modities beeing duly valued and 
prized, were able to make anie 
of judgment to wiſh , that here- 
afrer men might have no more 
libertie to write or innovate new 
language, then is permitted them 
| C 2 


to 
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F to ſtamp and coin monie, 
+ 10. What forced the great 
| ay Theologues of Eaxgland and the 
| 7 Sages of the Laws not to truſt 
J the changabel Engliſh , or 
| French-tongue to conſery and 
'F | inviolately keep their ſacred 
* | oracles? was it not becauſthe 
| Engliſhand French, asallother 
&] vulgar ſpeech, was alwaie in 
F I mutation and change, inſomuch 
YI that within the ſpace of two 
$1.1 hundred years, ſucceeding: po. 
| ſteritie cannot underſtand that 
| language which their forefathers 
uſed. 
11. Therefore, if the people 
- of England wil have the maxrms,; 
and myſteries of the Laws to} 
We: bee tranſlated into Engliſh; Firſt! 
nn by cffeQing ſuch a work as isa- 
| afore-mentioned, let them pre-! 
<4? pare 
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pare ſuch a ſtanch and laſting 
veſſal as 'will not looſ it ſelf, 
with the the Laws conteined 
within the ſpace of a few hun- 
dred years. 

If anie obje, that the Lord 
Littleton and all the Reporters 
of Pleaded Caſes, have written 
their Law in French, and there- 
fore wee may: aſwell have our 
Laws recorded in Engliſh? I an- 
ol ſer, that the language iu which 
>. they wrote, is indeed in manie 
t {WJ things like to the French tongue, 
$M but withall Ido affirm, that the 

French nation did never uſe ſuch - 
ef language as is uſed in the Eng- 
«MW liſh Laws : infomuch that no 
»W French man, though hee know 
t& our Laws, is abeltoconceiv the 
.W meaning | of our Law-French. 
But our antient Sages and Fure- 
G4 prudents 
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proudents,made t that book:- French 
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as 4 Cabal, written in thar ſole 
book-language, to preſery their 
wiſe Sanctions and 
Decreces for the profit of ofte- 
ritie : which wild dom and pru- 
dence hath been ſo much ſubli- 
mated and refined, and hath 
been brought to ſuch cloſe fa- 
ſhioned ſpeech and words, and 
fo ſuch limited terms , that no 
Latine words were abel confi- 
nedly toexpreſfs :* and therefore 
as the ſchool-Divines, ſo our 
ſchool-Lawyers were forced to 
invent words and- lan age of 
their own,moſt cloſely faſhioned 
to contein and exprels their own 
preciſe notions. 
Poſfibilities ro make the Eng 


liſh as pure,proper,and ec que 
O 


language as was that 


Greeks 
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Greeks or Romanes, bee ſuch as 
theſe enſuing.  t 

1, In this learned age, wee 
have as god language at home, 
as I ſuppoſe thar of the Latines 

was. 2 Theforrein tongues, from 
which our ungrammatized Eng- 
liſh is borrowed, ,as the old Bri- 
tiſh, Latine, Dutch, and French, 
| take them reſpeRively, arc for 
8 the moſt pare more poliſhed, the 


Greek excepted, then the Hetru- 
i ray, Dalmatich andGauhſh were, 
| atthetime, when our of them 
| the Latine was . endowed and 
| Enriched, as a Bride to bee e- 
ſpouſed to the Romaye Empire. 
Nowout of all the forenamed 
languages, from which. the 
ſpeech of our-Nation..is afſum- 
ed,wee have an abundant clei- 
on of words, filed and ſmoo- 
C 4 rhed 
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thed already for our purpoſe , 
which with delightful varietic, 
can make our- Engliſh as copi- 
ous, as either the Latine or 
Greck. | | = 
2, The Grammatizers of our 

tongue, if they ſhould ſeleQthe 


. Engliſh Prepoſitions, which arc 


verie manie, and likewiſe take 
our ,monoſyllable words , and | 


_ after the mannerof the Weſtern 


Britiſh, and Eaſtern Languages | Þ 
ſhall ſer them at'the ends of the. | 

Engliſh Verbs, throughout the 
Tenfes of everie Mood ; they 
may make ourſpecch by much, 
more proper for uſe, more ſigni- 
ficant , and more full , then as 


yetitis : As forexample : 7-g0- 
up, thou goeit-up : I ſpeak-loud, | 
thou ſpeakeſt-lowd : 1 will com-in, 
thoy wilt com-in_: 1. walk-out , thou 
| walkeſt 


uf the EngliſhSchou. a7 


walkeſt-out, &c. this waie of 
compoſition, as'is conceived, 
will make the Engliſh ſpeech 
not onely more plain and more 
proper for uſe ; but alſo much. 
more plainly ſignificant and 
much better truſled, and more- 
ſtrongly jointed. 4 
3- A Florileginm may bee 
made by thoſe manie learned” 
wits, bred and hatched in the 
Halcion calms of Peace, of all 
the beſt Engliſh forms and phra- 
ſes of ſpeech, and'of all. the 
wittie and pleaſant expreſſions, 
which are plentifully extant in 
the works of our great. Predi- 
cants:, and famous Comedi- 
ans, and. in thoſe innumerabel 
TraQates, that have been more 
purely, and more ingeniouſly 
penned in late times, then in. 
GC 5 anie 
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anie time heretofore within me- 
morie : and with theſe the Eng- 
liſh Lexicon may bee ſtored, and 
beautified, for the Reader's imi- 
tation. 

4. Beſide thoſe Autors , and 
bookspaſt number, which, verie 
geniouſly, and with much ele- 

nce, of late years, .out of all 

anguages, have been taught to 
ſpeak Elegant Engliſh, for the 
better furniſhment of all them 
that affe eloquence ; there will 


bee found able heads,and hands, 
for the curious tranſlating of $4- 


laſt, and of the choiſeſt parts of 
Cicero, of Iſecrates, of Demoſt- 
henes, togerher with the princi- 
pal .declamations, and orations 
antient and modern : and ſo 
make for ſtudems of Engliſh, 
an Engliſh Academie of feledt 
eloquence, 5, And 


—_—_ 
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i 
5. And abaveall other ,, the } 
preſeat, exquilite, and elaborate 
times. for learned: cloquenee, 
ſeem to bee the moſt adyan- 
ious for ſertling and ſtateing 


t our Engliſh tongue,as beei 
now at the hig heſt ar rc for 
| elocutionand language, that e- 

ver have been,or arc like to bee. 


Sucr. YIIL. 


(JF ſo great neccſſitie it is, 
— Grammatically: o - learn 
the Engliſh tongue. Now wee 
haveto ſpeak of theart of wri- 
ting, as anerudition1n the Eng- 
ſh $chaol, next to bee taught : 
of which the Solicitor, at pre- 
ſeat, hath no more to ſaie, but 
that in everie collegiate School, 

there ſhould bee a skilful Wri- 


ter 
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rer, firſt toteach the Romane , 
as beeing moſt" caſte to learn, 
and througlr the Chriſtian 
world, moſt common for uſe:- 
for. the Engliſh Secretarie wrt- 
' ting, beyond the clifts of Dover 
isnort readabet by anie ſtranger: 
then next after-the Romane, the 
mix't Secretarie, now moſt 1m 
uſe; and for manie ſtudents, 
that proceed 'to the Latine 
tongue, ſom curſorie knowledg 
of the Chanceric, and Cqurt« 
hand will bee of 200d uſe. Laſt- 
PE the art: of- Short-writing 
zould bee learned ; becauf on 
all occafions, it will bee of great 
uſe to take ſpeedje notes, of Le- 
cures in Churches, and in 
Schools : of arguings and plea- 
dings in Courts' of. Juſtice: of 
Publick commands, as they are 
onely 


onely vocally proctatmed: and 
fnath , of al long inſtructions: 
by word of- mouth', that with 
ſafetie- may-not bee entruſted to 
weak memorie: Till the Learn- 
ers ſhall 'bee abel to write fairly 
with ſpeed,tn concurrence wit 
other ſtudies, theſe ſeveral forts 
of uſing the Pen, muſt bee dai- 
ly uſed, 
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"He skill of reading all kinds 

of writings, that may con- 
cern an Engliſh man,ſhould like- 
wiſe bee learned : and not onely 
| the breavitures, and contraQtive 
daſhes of Ixawyers, Scriveners, 
and Clarks in. office, but alfo 
the rude and ragged writings of 


Laborers, Mariners, and vulgar 
| Artifi- 


Artificersz that a Scholarafter 
fo manie years ſpent at Schoo), 
through defeR and want of skil, 
to read hard and harſh yritings, 
bee not diſgracefilly forced to 
ſtand zor-plus, and myte at eve- | 
rie bad-written and abbrevyiate 
word, -44- Ws | 
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JOinty with the practice of } 
writing, the diſciples of the | 
rural College ſhould learnthe 
verice needful art of Arithmeti- 
cal accounts ; anart, whichno 
wan, abovea handie-crafttrade 
can ſafely want : foratteining of 
which skil, it ſhall ſuffice for our 
curſorie teaching , in thecoun- 
trie College, to haveacolleat- 
on compoſed of the moſt obvi- 


OUS | 
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ous and uſual rules of Nume- 
ration; Addition, Subſtracion, ' 
Multiplication, Diviſion, of the | 
Fore and Back rule of Three, 
and of the Reduction of coins, 
weights,and meaſures: the rules 
| of Practice,and of Fellowſhip,in 
Commerce beeing totally left 
to thoſe ſpecial teachers who 

rofeſs that particular Arr of 
rar Winges'f is,in a manner, 
peculiar to the weightic affairs, 
and intricate dealings of Mer- 
chants and FaQors. Touching 
the necefſitie of learning this art 
of Calculation, the Solicitor 
afhrmeth, that albeit orherwiſe 
a Scholar bee fully qualited, 
and —_ furniſhed with 
all other Science, yet, if hee 
bee ignorant, and . know - not Þ} 
how to work skilfully mo 3 
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bers and accounts, hee ſtands 
utterly uncapabel to execute a- 
nic good place - or - office of 
charge or importance. TJgno- 
rance” in $kilful ordering and 
due keeping of reckonings and 
accounts, 15- a potent means to 
deſtrote- and-ruin- anie great c- 
ſtate. 

Furthermore , the ſtudent of 
Arithmetick ſhould take ſpecial 
notice, that as the art of Num- .| 
beeing is ſomwhat hard to bee 
readily-and perfetly practiſed: 
ſo there is notanie of the liberal 


Arts, that is ſooner loſt and for- 


potten, unleſs it bee nouriſhed, 
and renued by frequent practice. 


Here laftly, ſom diretions muſt 


bee given how to make-and 
keep a Book of accounts and 
reckonings,for al ſorts of affairs. 

S. BCT. 
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 Sxcr. XI. 


Y due erudition in the arts 
aforegoing,the rural Scho- 

lar beeing thus far , brought on 
| the waie to his future profeſſion, 
is now to bee inſtructed howto 
behave himſelf in all courteous 
demeanours, and civil deport- 
ments, when hee ſhall go abroad 
tolive and converſ with men . 
Inſtruction touching manners 
and behaviours given unto 1n- 
fants,when they are gonthrough 
their puerage, and. gom to jun-. 
age, muſt have. a ſuperſtrution 
of thoſe civilities, which areto 

| bee obſerved and praftiſed: all 
the daies of man's life.” Let the 

| learners never forget this. 'The 
ule of difcreet manners everie 
mi- 


C 
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|| minute, while wee arein focie- 
' tie, is asneceſlarie to-preſery the 
civil life of our good reputation, 
credit, and eſteem with men, as 
[tf is our breathing of the air, to 
|' preſerv our life natural, But 
"i here, before hee begin 40 teach 
\', his rural pdent, touching iocl 
al duties and civil reſpects ; thy 
Teacher | prajeth the more grave 
Reader, either whally to paſs by 
theſe 11, 12, 1%, 14, and 15, Sev 
Qions, or to com: munitioned, 
\| with verie nwch- ingenuous 'pa- 
ll tience, to hear the trivial pueri- 
| lities that of neccitie muſt pals, 
['| _ from thecareful Teacher, to his 
|||  untaughthearer, This becing 
premiled,jt is to bee underſtood, 
| that men with whom wee are to 


| a&Rand converl, we either in- 
| ftantly preſent, or diſtantly ab- 


i {ent, 
17 "1 
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ſent. For civil demenours and 
duties,to bee performed, to men 
prcſent with us, it 15 to bee re- 
membred, that the teaching of 
geſture, carriage, and due mov- 
ing and ſtaying of the bodie,and 
the parts of nt, for the moſt 
part is to bee effected, by the a- 
Qual geſtures and poſtures of 
the inſtruftor, ated before the 
cies of the learner , rather than 
by anie yocal precepts : there- 
fore each one, that will laudably 
ac his own part, that is to faie, 
ſuch aQion , geſture, motion, 
bowing and beiſance, as of du- 
tie te pencin ro his own perſon, 
| {ubmitto go, as it were , 
into the clirkngeJionl, with the 
Maſter of the Comedie , and 
there learn howto a& \geſticu- 
late and perform all that per- 
tein's 


[2 
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reins to that part and office, 
which the divine providence 
hath appointed him, to expreſs 
and act during the ſcene of his 
life, on the ſtage of this world, 
that is on his own ſtall and ſta- 
tion, vocation and calling. The 
chief, and almoſt the onely pre- 
cept that can bee given , touch- 
ing this learning .of decent be- } 
haviours of the bodie, in doing 
civil obeiſance and durie, is this, 
That the Texching-maſter have 
a continued care that this learn- 
ing and ating of good man- 
ners and courteous demeanours 
bee inceſſantly ated and uſed 
on everie- occaſion, and bee 
verie conſtantly uſed and' exer- 
ciſed in the College, ar a place 
and time appointedfor it. 


SECT, 
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Ow, for an Eſſaie, the ſoli- 
citor inſtructeth his novice 
how to execute an errand or 
meſſage, ſaying, when you are 
| going to do a meſſage unto a 
man of  dignitie, 1. Having 
the matter which you would 
impart, well axedin your minde, 
as you are going, think on it a- 
gain and again, how -you may 
eliver it, in the beſt order and 
words : and beeing com to the 
houſ where you hope to finde 
him with whom you would 
{peak:thoughir ſtand open knock 
at the door : - for it is verie di{- 
pleaſing unto people to enter in- 
to them, before they know of 
your coming : then of the par- 


a 4 _ : 
. *» p 
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_ tie that com's at your knocking , 


ask whether ſuch a gentleman 
bee there : upon anſwer , thar 
hee is there within, demand 


what companie 1s with him, ' 


upon notice raken of the qua- 
litie of the perfons thar are in 
the 'room , when you are ſent 
for, enter, doing beifance from 
the breſt downward : whether 
in _ approach you ſhould 
make more often beiſance rhen 
once, conſideration beeing had 
of the dignitie of the perſons, 


your own wit and diſcretion - 


muſt prompt you : for none may 
yenture to:conver{ with men, in 


the view of the world, but onely 


they,who have the divine gift of 


_ ſoliddiſcretion, joined with ſom | 
edg: If the | 


experimental know] 
preſent dignitie of Perſons, to 


whom || - 
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10m you ſhould do. obeiſant 


verence, bee not known unto 
u, then, at an inſtant , havi 
en notice of the better hand 
d place, where they fit or 
nd, begin, and according to 
2 otder 'of place proceed, ro 
ike your beiſance, | as diſcreri- 
Aral dictate : 'as a champion 
Combare, even ſo hee that-is 
companie muſt accommodate 
doings, by 'an extemporarie 
tin of reaſon :' your obe1- 
ce don and 'ended; at ſucha 
tance as the law of decence 
uirech ; chen ſtop and ſtand, 
einifig ſuch reverential po- 
re and geſture, as the great- 
$ of the preſence, in which 
u-are,ſhal ſeem ro require: and 
re wait, or as reaſon willeth, 
Ire to ſom place in view, ex- 
ſpecting 


hmm 
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peRing when you ſhall bee mo- 
ved to deliver your meſlage: 
for you may not preſume, to 
ſpeak to men in dignitie: higher 
above your ſelf, before thereun- 
to you ſhall bee moved : when 
words., or motion of the 
hand,you ſhall bee willed roim- 
part the cauſ-of your coming, 
advance, till'you bee at a conve- 
nient diſtance, there having 
made obeiſance,premiſe the ſer- 
vice, and civil reſpeQs of the 
man, from whom you are ſent, 
and forthwith do that, for which 
youcom:which being don,make 
.anOther beiſance,8 retire a pale 
or two, anda while there, induc 
poſture of bodje.,, hands, eies, 
and feet, with immovabel pa- 
tience, wait for an anſwer, the 
which, by incidence of occaſion 


f 
! 


— '. F 
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it ſhall bee long deferred, Net | 
ay take your ſtation, ſoit bee 
view; atafurther diſtancc;ne- 
rtheleſs; having alwaiesan cic 
the Lord'or i entleman, on 
hoſe anfweryou wait: and if 
le buſineſs , cither of 
e'perfon , on: whoſe pleaſure 
urn 

time: ur ſtayi 

em over-long Rover Yo tha 
0 well to ſpeak to ſom one of 
ie houſ; there waiting in the 


Dom,ro pur his maſter in minde 


at you atrend for-his 'anſwer; 
nd 'then whether: you bee cal- 
d; or that the gentleman com 
nto' you -,/ ſec” that - again 
on: do; your .beiſance::; and 
ter hee - hath told: - you 
hat anſwet : you ſhall return, 
en bankbly _ whether, bs 

Lord- 
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Lordſhip, or worlbip, (accord 
ing 10 his titel) bee pleaſcd & 
command you amye-: 
vice and asking/ whether 
pleaſto- diſmiſs you from ye - pre 


reſent attendance © with a r 
lie obeifance;' firſt plo 
the chief. maivof the 1 vil mo 
and turning: and: bowl te T. 
thers of the: worthieſt there/pr the 
ſent, 10-2aCoe on BY 

| y = or( 
| Sz © Te) \X ! Hh | i : lar 

| Jr will hs apartof verie __ beil 
firabel education ; to-a&tiand Ml ſtar 


repreſent fom like Serie of civi | 


littes, onceeveric week; and that maſ 
everic Scholar, in proportiontol rep! 
his capacitic, have his pare fir bim 
ſhewedand preſcribed unto him; _ 

to { 


whgh exerciſe of civil geſtures, 
, Ro | 


_ 
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ſſtures , and of apt and cour- 
ous language, as the experi- 
ce of it, hath plainly proved, 
ill work a marvelous good im- 
eſſion of civil dutics in Scho- 
rs : which briefly may bee 
orted, and exploited, in ſuch a 
odalitie, and manner, as this: 

The Preceptor is to fit in 
enotion, and condition of a 
ord, Knight, great Magiſtrate, 
* Gentleman; everie apr Scho- 
r ſingely alone is to: enter the 
om, make his approch, do his 
ifance, and in due poſtureto 
and at a diſtance, according to 


e dignitic, which'the — | 


aſter doth then 'perſonare an 
preſent: in thar ſtation, ler 
Im wait till hee bee moved to 
eliver ſom lerrer, or otherwiſe 
) ſhew the courſ of his com- 
D 2 ing 
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/ ing; andſolethimproceed;to YM © 
| adt that part aforementioned, or | | 


ſomother as ſhall bee appoint. 

ed: whilecach one is ating his W * 
own parr,- the Preceptor 1s to 
obſery everie fault [/both in 
' fpeechandin aftion;:and is to 
if ſhew how it is to bee correRted 
and amended : and they that ad | 
well, muſt bee commended,and : 


——— 
ee as a. 
- . 


fully encouraged , in their well 
doing : and good diſcretion,and  ® 
judgment muſt bee uſed, that no 
light and phancaſtical words or | ” 


geſtures bee there allowed, but ' 
the moſt civil, grave, and moſt | 
commendable manners, and fa- lp 
ſhions, whichthe ſtaied Gentle- | Þ: 
men of the Court of State, and } 

1 of. the Inns of Court do--beſt de 
/ | allow and approve: and-inall 

ll: | ſuch aRings ot civilitics, let each | 

\ one 
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one bee taught not to affe, nor 
ay anie phraſe or geſture 


ut ſuch as well agreeth with 


the ſtate and condition of his 
own petſon. | 


Sncr. XIV. 


Bu: the teaching of theſe 
2—things will ſeem to the com- 
mon! multitude verie needleſs, 
and ſuperfluons niceties ; not- 
withſtanding , howſoever they 
may.ſcem,or bee cenſured to bee 
of. lietle and light moment, rhe 
Solicitor cares not, while that in 
{peaking his opinion ' of them, 
hee ſtand's well aſſured, that hee 
follows the foot-ſteps of pru- 
dent experience. And this is 
well-known unto all that know 
what pettcin's to dutious man- 
D 3 ners 
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ners and civil behayiours, that 
anie young man of whatſoever 
dignitic or qualicie hee may bee; 
if in anie well-bred companie, 
hee ſhall ignorantly. fail, or of 


negligence omit the due per- 


formance of that civil ceremo- 


nie, which then is to bee obſery- 
ed by opinion and judgment of 
the grave, judicious and well-. 


taught Gentrie , hee ſhall bee } | Vi 


noted, cenſured and condemn'd 
to bee as an unbred Ruſtick,and: | 
ſenſleſs Clown : and having 
once ſuch a diſpracing aſſperſion 
and 'teport raiſed of him, hee 
ſhall hardly wipe it off for ma- 
nie years after : and perſons of a. 
truely gentile, and perfeR edu- 
cation, in points of civilitie, can 
eaſily perceiv, at the firſt enter- 
view by manner of ſal —_ 


of the Bugliſh School... 
of obeiſance, of poſture, wi. 


and ſpeech , whether a youth - 
have been well educared or not; 


-ut theſe- cetimonicsof civil du» 
fes, fite as ſacred myſteries rhat 
-annot 'bee 'ſeeri and LA 
Yy anje,”. but onely by” thoſe 
bat have the etcs - oc is 
rſtandin ah y 
he louis and pradticeof Ct- 
il behaviours : chey rhar-are 
heer” of'the fields; 
nd never ſaw other behaviour, 
ut'what is in-uſe-at'a countrie 
tiurch-door;,” have nb more 
nf nor perceivance of this 
oft noble, and necdful-art of 
vil 'manners; then a deaf' man 
th of harmohious muſick or 
man that is blinde of excelling 
ami: it onely pertein's rothe 
arned tojudg rightly of learn. 
F D 4 When 
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When a man is once; ſhewed: 


62 


'  thewaiets:the common Well, 


hee can goand fetch water when 
hee will :.even. fo when bythe 
ſhort rules, and monitions of 
School-teachers., it hath-been 
notified and ſhewed; to the ru- 
ral Students what. needful arts 
this. they ſhould Rudie, and what ule | 
benefit everis i ſucharedoh 
bring to the learner, and all 
things beei pint 
as bach won Fe inthe. Englit 
rongue, - it.can- bee ap long nor 
hard labor; toattejnſb mucho 
everie.needful knowledg herein 


taught, as may ſufficiently fit 


_—_ for _ | amen ng which 
they-intend and purpoſe a r0- 
feſs and be oy 1 
After — 4 Scholar to civil | 
diſcipline hath, been 1oftructed, 
FEOTE of 7 4 mn 
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in the common principles of 
duc c_ & and demenour,as it 
ought to bee uſed among men 
of Fabod education and onlice, 
it will bee no hard'matter when 
hee hath totally left the School, 
and. followeth his:ordinaric cal- 
ling; to get more knowledg dai- 
iy in right practice of civilitie: 

or everie companie of well- 
bred men, and. among, whom 
hee ſhall converſ(if hee  obſerv), 
wilbee unto. himas a School of 
manners: andthe behaviours of 
each one may ſery-as-x hook , 
wherein to learn ſomwhart; <i5 
ther for invitation'to;praQiſe, or 
tor caution to. decline, 
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A Nd this-art of good cari- 
- ageand manners is not ſo. 
Mlightly to bee regarded, as care- 
leſs licentious ones.do. ignorant- 
iy eſteem : for as that comtnon 
aying hath it, ic is moſt true, 
without exception, that muxyers 
muke a man : that is, a man wor- 
thie to. dee muck valued and: 
eſteemed : . whereupon i doth. 
in good reafoning, follow, that 
Hee who harh no.civilmanners, 
can have: no-'maniheſs ; rhatis. 
aſmuch/as;to/havefaid; hee thar- 
wanteth: civilitie and manners , 
may not. bee. eſteemed to bee 
one of- that. corporation and 
companie, thar' in veritie and | 
deed are truly men : but m_— 
ct 


ethas a creature excommion'd-; 


exiled, and: banifhod /fromithe 


ſocietic of /hutmane civilitie. - 
0 that &.obſervantly Care- 
ie reſpects: :towatds everic 

one.,  witineth- the good-will , 
love, and favor of all: 


not: uſe courteous demeanour wr 
bur contrarily,jis contertipruo 

_ and Parſh in ſocieties, 2 is 
loathed and abhorred of all that 
know.him: Good manners is a 
precious gift -of God, thiat pro- 
cureth favor. with all pcople, 


whereſoever a man cometh. 
; $ B ws | XVI. 


AS in coming to ſpeak un- 
ro a man, there is much ce» 


RS crIY —- 


whereas 
heethat either will not, or can- - 
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xenionie of -duties;to- hee dotiz 
ſo' in holding conference. 4nd 
talk-with anie perſon of worth, 
there are manie due: reſpetts , 
which: oughrto beeuſed : as in 


aingand doing-#-ſalutationor 


beifance.'' x. Take:offthe hat 
with the right hand-, - and lev-it: 
down to the knee, laie theileft 


hand/toward the: part:of 
the breaſt, with ch fingers held 
clofetogether ,. pointed: toward 
the chin : ſet the right legalit- 
telforward,with the heelinward 
ro the inſtep- of 'the: left foot, 
which maketh a-ſure - poſture: 
then. leaſurely bow the bodis 
more or leſs down, as may beſt 
anſwer in proportion, to the 
more or leſs dignitie of the per- 
jon whom : you ſalute : then 
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| bodie: -and. let-all-rbis/ Grit aR 
of .courtefic beer. don * wikes 
mooving. either foot: for, as 
the uſe. now is, thruſting back of 
the left leg is reputed a meer vy- 
ral 'hchaviour ; unleſs an obet- 
ſance- ſhould bee, made 'unto a 
Prince, -or.to-a Princes 
where the left foot is to bee put 
back, | that the face beeing ben- 
ded toward the —— the head 
may 'bee -bowed- down $0:the 
Nga knee. 

| The bodie beeing raiſed toan 

upright: ſtature, afteria;ſpace, if 
yourtalk bee held with a STOR 
thatis near co your ſelf -in equa- 
litie of condition., courteouſhy 
defire him ro-coyer * his head,and 
contend with / him / that: hee 
would:put on his-hat, before you 
——_— and — yous 
diſcourſ 
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dikcnier for dwhil hee font 
your tight foor ſtill ,/ with your 
rj ipht hand on your ſide; 

our knee, and left held Rted- 
in its poſture, - as is ſaid, on 
your 4 - and after ſorn time 


Elapſed, you may: put your right 


hand; im like:manner- on. -your 
breſt, and let down the lett by 
ſide, and: ſer forth the left 

e&-: bir if rhe! conference bee 
continued with bare-head, the 
hat may bee changed into the 0s 
ther hand;-and held: at the other 
knee; yet-irJenprivof diſcourſ 
the hat nay alſo -bee held at 
your girde}; in your hand, or 
otherwiſe may beetafd on the 
bowing 6f' ow armthis change 
of aurfforny: 7 ydftuts of the bo- 


dſe; in long conference,will ſery 


well to put off wearinefs : and 
dure- 


dureing your diſcourſ,one while 


hold your cies{er-, | as ir were, 


half ſhar, which is an embleme 
of 2 muſcing\minde :-and forn- 
time, letthem: fix on# the uppet 
part. of /his breaſt” with. whom 
' you confer ; and now: and'then 
ance,. bur: not fixedly ftarein 
his face: and inyour conference 

there muſt beeimerpoſed avicil- 
fitnde of courteous ſpeec 
—_— ANITA 
ing that you attend, aria approve 
veſt de opinbs nai. .but 
never. gainfaie what: hee faith, 
m_ penn . barry = 

ualifying words, as; by ſaying, 
May i Rand ies fea, 
I have not. been of that opinion, 
I am not of that judgment; or, I 


have heard it otherwiſe: - 
red : for a flat contradiilen , 


ſeem's 


—_ 
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ſeenvs-not onely rough and ru. 
ſtick, bur alſo, isalmoſtas much 
asto faic , youtell-a lie: and 
without asking leay, debar not 
anie from ſaying that 'which hee 
is about to fie ,; for itmay beea 
benefir unto-you;:to hear it:itis - 


no {mall part of | prudent and 


practical wiſdom, rather to bee 
wyling to heas thento ſpeak: for 
the ſpeaker is -alwaies a giver, 
and-ſo may beea looſer; bur the 
hearer isalwaies a receiver, and 
ſo hath an advantage to: bee a 
gainer : howſdever it :may bee, 
the'rule of: pood+civilitie is: ne1- 


ther to-hinder- your fellow diſ- 


courſer to beginto ſaic whathee 
would; nor to interrupt, and 


ſtop the ſpeech that is begun , 


withoutpremiſtng 'your excuſe, 
ofraking ſuch boldneſs,and ask- 
ng 
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ing leay of yourcollocutor : ay 
in ſaying, Sir, I praic hold mee 
excuſed z Sir., not to diſpleaf = | 
you; Sir, I crave pardon, if you | 
pleaſ;firſt ro ſaje thus much: and {|| 
it is to:-bee. noted, that an carneſt 
diſpoſition to.ſtop, - or interrupt = || 
anie one in his ſpeech , ; is afign {||| 
of a hot-head, and of an-untema- 
perate and untamed paſſion... . 
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. may ſeem enough touchi 
the ule of civilitie in conference: 
now of ſom courteous. obſery- 
ance to beepractiſed with them, 
with whom you walk, ride, or '& 
meet on the waie. When you are || 
about to walk forth, jf the houſ, 
or lodging. bee your own, . you 
! may 


The Techer 


| FF may requeſt your companion to 
Mllnd 0 forth firſt, bur if the poſſeſ- 


on pertcin to your fellow , of 
your own accord do you firſt go 
out, with your head uncovered, 
as a reſpet of reverent hofior to 
your aſſociate: becing gon paſt 
the precinas of the hou; it bee | 


Ing ſuppoſed by our waie” of | 


teaching, that your companioy | 
is the more worthie man ; oP, 

and retire at his left hand fide, 
with your hat in hand to give_ 
moſt" 'of your ſuperiors are 
wont, will urge and preſs youto 


hold on your waie and take 


pw in going before, neverthe- 
eſs with full demonſtrance of 
due reſpes unto him, bee ſure 
to retire the/more, and impor- 
tune him, with inſtant preſſure ” 
| take 


wiſe, it will give occaſion to 
| them, that fee, and know your 
inferioritie, to judge you tro bee 
| ſimpel, incogitant, and not abel 
to know what juſtly pertein's to 
your own condition and quali- 
tiez therefore though 

8 of the better hand and prece- 
# dence, by your ſuperior, do 
ſeem a great courteſte, 'don'unto 
you, yet if F take and uſe it, it 
will much diſgrace you for pride 
and ighorance, as if you: were 
ſottiſh, and knew not your ſelf, / 


Sncr., XVIII 


Hat precedence is, is 4 
thing ſafficiently known: 
But what is meant by the better 
hand is in manie caſes,dificil and 
doubtful 
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take his dye place; or other» 


* 
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that doth obciſance and honor, 


+ alone 
doubtful : of which caſes , that 

our good diſcretion may cons 
Fo the reſt , I will onely 
mention theſe few examples: In 


the mid'ſt of afield, yourright. 


hand-fide. is to go-join'd on the 
left hand of your ſuperior 


companion :..and why. iris ſta- | 
ted by the law of civilitie in all 


nations , as,an immutable dutie, 


thar the þetter man is. alwaiesto | 
ſtand, and fit at. the right-hand- 


{ideof his inferior , the reaſon 


-is. thus. taken. from. a militaric 


cauſf, . whence all the moſt ſolid 
civilities had their firſt riſe and 
begining s which the Solicitor 
demonſtrately proveththus : the 
chicf and main end of all civil 


ceremonie is, 'to ſhew and ex- | 


preſs a readie willingneſs in him 


t0 
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to ſubmit and under-put himſelf 
to the autoritic, and actual 1 
wer of the perſon, to whom i! 
, performerh ſuch dutie, which | 
| indeed is martial honor: there- 
fore the prudent geſture of the 
one hand, abdch complicd po- 
ſture of the other,and the-ſtoop - 
ing downof the bodic,' andt 
bowing down dof : ns 5 e:neck = 
ward -oy : weapone 
isa reſigning over,and a dives: 
' ingupofthe obeiſancer's whole |} 
podie and ſafetie -into'the hands 'F 
and poſſeſſion of his,thus honor= {| 
ed,Lord::. as likewiſe when an |} 
inferior ſouldier cometh with 
his right hand joined.,as it were, _ -|| 
to the left hand of his comman- 
der,what elf is it, rhen the put- 
- mg of all his abilitic and ſtrength |} 
4nto the left: hand of his ſuperi- |} 


: T 
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or, who thereby hath a dupli- 
cate power, over,and upon him, 
that'is under command : firſt, 


that the contmander':hath-,; or | 
may have, at his 'pleafure, the * 


right hand, that is the chict force 
and —_ his inferior, ſes 
cured and held faſt: Secondly, 
becauſ: that the right hand of 
the inferior /perſon., beeing (0 
near the bodie of his ſuperiot 


ſtanding at that 'right-hand-fide | 
hathno power-to fetcha blow 


or ſtroke to: hurt that his com» 
mander,'as beeing ſo near on his 
right and beſt hand : and contra- 


rily, an inferior walking or 


ſtanding ar- the left fide of his 


' commanding ſuperior, ſtand's | 


obvious, lyabe), and as ir were, 


expoſed to all power and vio- 


lence, which the remote right 
and 
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and ſtrongeſt hand of his com- 
manding- Lord is pleaſedtocx- 
ecute: therefore in a word, as 
hee that obeiſantly boweth,even 
ſo hee that ſetterh himſelf atthe 
left hand of his commander, in 
type andinfaQ,: in ſhew andin 
truch doth diſable: himſelf- as 
much as 4n ;him'lieth , thathee 
may earally futrenderliveticand 
{etzen- and: poſſeſſion of his bo- 
die and life, . into the powerand 


hands of his honor'd4uperior. 
| 5 8 To, XIX. Box 


I\{Ow-to, return to give fom 
"ſtance how  occationall 
the right-hand: fide of aſuperi- 
or fomtime may and oughtto. 
bee taken in landing or wilking: 
as firſt, the right hand of your 


ſuperi- 


_ <4 
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ſuperior is to bee taken, that 1 you 
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may glve . unto him' the: uppe 
place in a room, *theinext # plac | 
to fire,the'next to-a'window d 
lighr, &c.if otherwiſe you cats 
not do 1 or. EY muſt take theri Sl t 
'him :. again, that you 
ts friend may walk in thi 
faireſt path,and that hee may 
next-the wall, or hedg bywhi c| 
you pals: that hee may walkit 
a place fartheſt and freeſt from 
_— as neer by thefide of i 
cliff, or by the brink of a pond 
or river,. go you nextthe danga 
though you take'the right o 
him ' that 'is your'better : | | 
while you arcyet with mee of 
foot, good youth; let mee al | 
rell you, that when'youare aboif 
to go with-your friend, 'into hi 
own houſ z'though' you heel | 
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_ far, the better man, yet do not 
- youenter into his houſ., before 
| him. / Manie other profirabel 
| points of (civilitie waich are ab- 
> folutely ufeful ſhould here bee 
noted for novices, that as yet 
have not- uſed anie exerciſe 'in 
| -the civilitie ſchools, which, 
ſhould they not bee now omit- 
ed, would lengthen this Enchi- 
ridioninto a Volume. 
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Ext in riding with compa- 
» *nie upon the high waie,give 
 placeatdgive han to your bet- 
, ters, in the ſame proportion as 
6 _ did becing on foot: where 
eitoblerved. that at a diſtance 
before you meer a companie 
' coming toward you, if you ride 

F forth 


N 


_ IS, 
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forth bare-headed , alan - -byi I 
your Lord or great maſter 4 and! | 
ſo ſeem to hold a ſerious confe-! | 
rence. with him, it willprocure! | 
much reſpec, to your hogvr Sir,, } 
from all that paſs. by : the” like 
you may. alſo do for, obxeiving, 
more hongor..to the Breat man; 
with whom youare ,* paſſing 
through ante town ot. village! 
Tt will || bee- accepted 45 a great: 
point of courteſie, if you offer. 


- » handto hely Your ' h@pored Sir 


up,and down from his horſ.Here 
it is to bee remembreg-.;; that 
whether the ſtudent of Civilitie 
do ride or go in companie of lis 
ſuperiors , ſo. often; as they 
ſhall begin to ſpeak nate hum 
hee is to to uncover his head,and 
to bow the bodie alſo, though, 


hee bee on horſ-back. This fur-. 
*.. ther] 
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ther take for a rule; That fo 
much reſpe@ and reverence 8s a 
diſcreet friend or ſervant would 
have donto his honored Sir, on 
# whom hee profeſſeth to wait ; fo 


much honor and reſpeR, they,in 


the firſt place, muſt exemplifie 
obſerv and do.; that both ſtran- 
pers and ipnorant people may 
obſerv and do-as much : Hee 
that is neglefted by his own , 
ſhall hardly bee reſpeQed of 0- 
| thers: A ſervant thar either is 
' notdiſcreet and diligent to pro- 
© motetherepure and credit of his 
' Maſter, or is dull and dogged 
' and willnot, or cannot perform 
due reverence and honor tothe 
Maſter, by whoſe bountie hee 
liveth, is not to bee continued 
+ norſuffered to wait on anie per- 
> fonof worth, 
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Gf Rac that diſcreetly and well 
would perform anie dutie 
more then uſualand common, as 
in attendence on Nobles and 
Princes, firſt they themſfelvs in 
qualitie of private Gentlemen, 
muſt frequent perſons of ſuch 
high place, and there carefully 
obſerv and note, and afterward 
muſt in their private lodgings, 
practiſe the manner of atten- 
dence, waiting, poſture and ge- 
fture, which they ſo have noted, 
Hee that would acceptably live 
in anie Socictie, muſt not bee a 
ſearcher - into the ſecrets. of 0- 
thers : muſt not ſpcak anicthi 
that may diſcredit anie one : a 
inaword, Hee that would bee 
ac- - 
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accounted courteous, muſt hear 
and ſee, and ſaic nought, unleſs 
hee can with good conſcience 
faie well. The ſcope and end of 
all conference 8 difcourſ ſhould 
bee aſetled purpoſe to get expe- 
rience : for this intent, good 
choif ſhould bee made of the 
companie .with whom wee 
would converſ, that they may 
bee of ſuch qualitic, of whom 
wee may learn ſomthing to 
make us more abel to live well 
inour calling. The common uſe 
ob Societic, who only meer for 
paſtime and pleaſure, and ſpend 
good hours 1n talking 'onely of 
toics and trifles,is a grievous loſs 
both of time and of credit , for 
it hegetteth in us a habit and cu- 
ſtom to delight in vain matters ; 
and they that are prudently wiſe 

E3 value 
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value the worth of a man, accor. 
ding to the qualitic of the per- 
ſons, in whom , hee doth moſt 
pleal himſclt. The civilities to _ 
bee uſed 'to them whom wee * 
meet in the ſtreets and on the. 
waie, in a word,is this, That wee 
give a courteous ſalutation, with 
obciſance ſuitabel to the digni- 
tieof thoſe, whom wee encoun- 
ter : and that, if nothing hinder, 
weepals fairly giing waic, On 
their left-hand-fi 

chicf treaſures, with which a 
youth of - good hope ſhould eye- 
rie hour labor to enrich himſelf, 
are to gain reputation with them 
that are wiſe and to get more 
and more experimental know- 
ledg, to make him abel and pre- 
valent to live ao pug in ” 


- that honeſt wate of life, which 


hee 


de. The two || 
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hee hath choſen for himſelf. This 


is the wiſh, and endevor of the 
Solicitor, for advancement of 
meful and profitabel learning : 
that his welbeloved countrie- 
men the youths of England ; 
aſwel in'perfe&t manners and- 
civilitie, as in ſound religion 
and all other neceflarie know- 
ledges, may live in a readie 
obedience toward their ſnperi- 
ors, and veric proſperouſly in 
their private vocation. - 


Sxc Y. XXII. 


| Ccording to the ſmall mo. 
£ &. del of this our intended di- 
ſcourſ, what hath been ſpoken, 
ſhall ſaffice, for civil dutie with 
men, preſent with us: now above 


all men illiterate, this is a peculi- 
E 4 ar 
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ar; excellencie , in well taughr 
Scholars, that they can civilly 
converſ, and hold familiaritie 
with anie that are abſent,though 
as far remote from them, asthe " 
ring of the, ſun , which they 
can do. by the ſpeech of their 
pen, by ſpeaking what they liſt 
4n their: miſſive letters : which 
——_ pea is rep ſtu- 
ents may a and uſe,” they 
ſhould _ rt. Into what 7d 
rees men are divided in Eng: | 
and : 2, What gradual titels, 
and additions are dye, to cach 
ſeveral degree: 3. How to com- 
poſe Epiftolarie letters, in pro- 
portion, to the ſtare of eyeric 
rſon. Of the degrees. in Eng- 
and , as the Solicitor conceiv- 
eth,the firſt is a Lord Duke: 2.A | 
Lord Marchiſe : 3. A Lord Earl: 


4. A 
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4. ALord Viſcount: 5.A Lord 
Baron: 6. Lords Baron by vir- 


aw WG 


tue of their office : To A Baro- 


net : 8. A Knight of Order,ac- 
cording to the order of which 


hee is : 9.A Knight Batchelour : 


of theſe all above a Knight-are 
ſaid to bee made by Creation, 
becauſ the honor is annexed to 
their blood and doth deſcend to 
their heirs : -Knights under the 
degree of -a Baronet, are not ſaid 
to bee created , but to bee dub- 
bed, that is to bee ray indued 
and inveſted with the degree of. 
Knight-hood ; becauſ their de- 


greeasa robe of dignitie, is ſo- 


lie put on their own individual 
perſon, with which it vaniſheth 
anddie's,withour beeingdeſcen= 
dibel to their heirs as created 
dignitie, and Baronetſhip doth, 
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Here as there may beecauſ, let 
the great maſters of gradual my- 
ſeries, the ſage Heralds tolerate 
the inſcience of him that” is 
deſirous not onely to do well, 
bur to learn better : Next follow 
chE"Engliſh Gentrie, that arc 
made neither by Creation, nor 
by Dubbing, but by the antient 
cuſtom of the Land, which ne- 
vertheleſs is deſcendabel not 
onely to the heirs of the houſ, 
bur to all the off-ſpring, ſo long, 
as livelyhood, with virtue can 
ſupport it. Yet here to the per- 
{on of him, that hath a good in- | 
heritance the tifel Z/cuier 15 nual- 
ly added: which,as ſom affirm, 
is more a titel of courtefie then of 
eſſentiall degree, in the court of 
Honor ;, but the titel beeing as 
antient as the Norman _— 

or 


Tee en unn—_ 


for my part, I do moſt willingl 

icknowieds and honor : and! by 
the common uſe of England , 
whoſoever hath anie great reve- 

nues by inhericance, or hold's a- 
nie eminent magiſtratical office, 
or is graduated to a height,in the 
ſtudies of the national laws, 1s 
entitled Eſcuier, &'. 2. Hee 
is a Gentelman , who beeing 
qualified with good manners 
and means is deſcended from ge- 
nerous Anceſtours. z3.Men qua- 
lited with learning, and have ta- 
ken x pad either in knowledg 
of the Lawes, or of the liberal 
Sciences,are Gentelmen. 4. Anie 
one that hath atteined anic good 
eſtate in Lands or Tenements , 
above the proportion of a Yeo- 
man if hee work not in perſon, as 


an artificerof an inferior profeſli- 
on, 
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on, haththe eſtimation and name 
of a Gentleman, 5. Hee that 
exerciſeth anje_Office of Credit 
that doth. concern the Common 
weal,” and by itliveth in faſhion 
of a Gentelman,is ineſteem and 
appellationaGentelman in Eng- 
land. 6. , Whatſoever hee bee, 
that can maintein himſelf _ in. 
good clothes, without perſonal 
acting ina mechanichal trade, as, 
a,man well-ſeen in the State af-. 


_ fairs of England, heretofore bath. 


been publiſhed, by the courtehe 
of. our nation, is called Gentel-, 
man.. 

Hee is, counted. and called 
Yeoman., that hath for term of. 
life, in. Land or Tenement about, 
{ourtie paund yearly, or aboye : 
or isin anie other good place un. 
der ſora great perſon : or cl!, bY 

. the 


| 
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the fees of ſom office can live 
above the qualitie ofa common 
Artizan; | 
Whoſoever holdeth a Tene- 
ment of leſs value then about 
thirtie pounds, and uſcth dailitc 
labor in holding the plow, &c. 
is by common reputation county 
ed an Husbandman: although 
beeing called to do ſervice for 
his countrie,, as a Jurate onan 
enqueſt., hee, ſhall bee named 
Gentelman. 
The man that exerciſeth anie 
hand- works without force, that 
weaxieth the bodie, is termed an 


| Artificer. 


They that work under others, 
for daily wages, with ſtrength of 
bodie, are ſaid to bee Laborers. 

Inthe nextdegree are reckon-. 
ed Prentiſcs, that, out of a town 

| corporate 
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corporate are with Husbandmen 


or with Artificers. . © 
Afterſuch, Prentiſes are repu- 
ted ſervants for yearly wages, 
that have not ſerved as a bound 
Prentiſe. 
Wives. and Widows. hold 
their place of order , according 


to the qualitie of their Hus- 


bands. 

Singel women and children 
holdthe degree of their Parents, 
unleſs their virtue. make it bet- 
ter, ortheir vice make it worl, 

Men'of Towns Corporate by 
the Civil Law, are mentioned 
after them of the Countrie : yet 
to all intents according to their 
proportion in eſtate , they are 
ranked in degree after the rate 
of Rural Tnhabitants: and more- 
over by reaſon of 'the —_— 

an 
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Municipalities of their. Corp. 
ration, have a preheminence 
above them that live abroad ih 
the Countrie. | 
Theythat are not liſted with- 
in the orders afore- mentioned, 
arc inthe eſteem and eie of the 
Law as vagabonds and wan- 
derersz as beeing of no familie, 
of no: Pariſh Church; of no 
Town, of no Shire, of no Court 
of great Seſſions, or- petie Sef- 
ſions : by their diffolute, loo, 
and licencious manner of li. 
ving , they having disfran- 
chiz'd themſelvs out- of the !li- 
berties of the great corporation 
of England,and forfeited all the 
rights of Engliſh ſubjes, ſa- 
ving that all the Bridewels 
Gaols, and Priſons of the land: 
are kept operfft&' receiv them': 
there 
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..jere to- puniſh with ſeyeritie, 
the fornications, purloinings, 
cheatings, deceipts, thefts, rob- 
beries and murders committed 
by ſuch ſtubborn runaway runat- 
gates;and incorrigibel rogues. 
{ -, How neceſlarie this inſtructi- 
'onis for children of hope,  eve- 
rie one may ſee, to bring them to 
knowledge of what degree and 
qualitie they themſelvs are, and 
to know who ineverie ſocietic in 
his ſeveral relations is a ſuperior, 
equal, or an inferior, and to 
know how to give ortake prece- 
dence, better hand, and placc. 
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-4JAving diſtributed the Eng- 
| liſh nation into due tribes 
and degrees + now-yhe Solicitor, 

would 
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would ſtir; up. Scholars to learn 
what ſtile and titel they ought 
ro uſe in writing and ſpeaking to 
men, according to the degree i 
and dignitic, rank. and order , WW |! 
which they. hold in England: 88 
which titels, as ſerving foren- WM} 
dorſments of the enſuing letters 2M! 
miſſive,may thus bee taught and ,F| 

excmplifieds. .. ... 

'To the right Honorabel George | 
Lord Duke of Buckingham his | 
Grace, thele preſent. _ _ - + 
To the right honorabel Lor 
the Lord Marchiſe of . theie 8. 
To the right Honorabel , the. | | 
Lord Earl of Newport , my verie | | | 
good Eord: and maſter, I praie MF |, | 
theſe preſents; WW; 
To my veric.honorabel. good WF | | 
Lord,the LV Count AIRY | 
| 28 '2 
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theſe, at Dutton houſ,in Cheſhjre, 
preſent, oy 
To my verie gratious and be- 
neficent good Lord Thomas, 
Thomas «Morton, once Biſhop'of 
Leichfield and Coventrie preſent 
thcle. | | 
To the Lord Fohn, Joby 
Bridgeman,once Biſhop of Che-,. 
ter my veric good Lord theſe 
prefent. gt # 
To my truly honor'd Lord, 


'the Lord Baron of B. theſe 1 
praie preſent. 


' To the right worſhipful Sir 
George Booth Baroner, keeper of 


the Roles for the Peace : and to 


the honorabel bench of Juſtices 


| inCheſtrre, theſe preſent. 


To the right Worſhipfal Sir 
Charls Snell , Knight, at C. in 
W1ltſhire, theſe preſent. 


To 
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To my much honored friends 


| the Societie of Fellows, in_ 


|S, Jobw's of Cambridg, my once 


deas companions, theſe, I prate, | 


preſent. 

To the verie complete Gentel- 
manin Engliſh and Forrein edu- 
cation John Bridzman FEſcuier , 
ldeſt ſon tothe worthie Sir 0r- 
indo Bridgman Knight , ſpeed 
thete. © 
To M. Richard, and toM. Je- 
cob Upphill, my welbeloved Co- 
ſins, at the 'houſ of Miſtris Phi- 
ladelphia up bil, in Barkin Pariſh 
in Eſſex, I - theſe dcliver. 


To my .veric kinde Unkel 


M.-Geoge Stanburk, Merc bantin 


Zou rel in Devon theſs praie, 
deliver, 


To his kindred and friends at 


Nethercot in Chanley in Devon, 
theſe. | To 


Po er - a 
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_ Tothelearned' and courteous 
gentelman, M. John Linz of S. 
Andrews in Scotland,my excellent 
Preceptor convey theſe. 

To goodman Penroſe my firſt 
teaching-maſter, at Fremingtor , 
near Barſtabel in Devon theſe de. 
liver, 

The titel of. an- inhabitant 
within a town corporate, if hee 
bee abovea comman arrtificer, is 
weſter , with the addition of his 

on, as Mercer, Grocer, 

To an arrtificer of common 

ualitie write thus, . 
+ To my loving friend: John At- 
Files Shoomaker at his houſ in 
Longlane in A at the lign of the 
Boot bee theſe delivered. 
* Orif the partie dwell, in the 
rural countrie- you may; make 
your Superſcriptionthus,. 9 
0 
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To my veric good friend, the 

man | Lake wheel-wrightat” 

is houſ in the pariſhaf C. haſte 
theſe. 1724440 

And likewiſe to a husbahd- 

man make your addreſs and di- 

reRiorrin this waies.. 

To my loving friend the good- 
man'A: at his houſ ncerB. in 
the Pariſh of o _— | ns 
In writing 0 criptions 
———— due cy muſt bee 
taken that nothing bee, mentt- 
oned, that may diminiſhthe cre- 
dit of the partie to whom you 
write;and that nothing bee omit- 
ted, that without appearance of - 
flatterie may ſerv to ter forth his 

Let nothing overmuch, above 
the merit of him to whom the 
letter ſhould go bee putin thedi- 

| retion 
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reQian indorſed , leaſt occaſion 


'bee taken to cenfure the writer , 


for adularion, for indiſcretion, 
or for abuſe and ſ{coffing. . 

"It will bee more ſafe, if | 
the Superſcription make no 
mention of the' Relation , 
which the writer holdeth with 
him to whom hee ſendeth : 
therefore let not the wife write 
Husband, nor the ſon Father, nor 
the ſervant Maſter, nor. let the 


nephew write Unkel, &c, for by 


underſtanding , in what relation 

and notion a letter is addreſſed, 
bold ſpirits take occaſion to un- 
ſeal and open the miſſive, that 


they may know what affairs are 
on foot between the parties, that 
having notice ofthe buſineſs,and 
of the circumſtance of it,” either ,; 
they may forge a falſ meſſage to 
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F intercept the matter in agitation, 
| or by, ſom, cunving conveiance 
| diſappoint the intent of the Par», 
ties, to'divert and derive the yak 
nefit of the whole buſineſs to 
their friends, or to themſelvs. 

Therefore the wife, . the ſon, 
the ſervant, the nephew, ſhould 
all write in one, manner, thus;,. 

.'To Maſter G. $. Citizen of 
London, at the Cock in Lom- 
bard. ſtreet,theſe, conveie, 

That  which- is here preſcri- 
bed, muſt oncly bee. takenasa 
plain monitorie, to them that are 
as School-boies, cither whollic 
ignorant,or knowing uerie litrel 
of the neceſlarie learnings in this 
treatiſe propounded,. 

There 1s no purpoſe in the 
Solicitor to ſet forth here anie 
_ ſufficient, inſtruction of the 
* know 
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bee''taught,” and learned: 

but' bar Nv cj - 4 Bro "bythe 
ſhort exe! ET which are 
herein uſed, to excite and ſtir up 
the nurſing Patrons of gooderus 
dition to cauſ theſe, and other 
needful rhings to bee perfect perfectly 


taught, and to move the 
wits, by their own induſtric to 


rocure unto themſelys all rhe 


inſtrumental knowledges by 
which they may bee throughly 
repared for thi well diſcharg- 


of their dutics, in that voca- 


A. 


ROY 


tion to'which Gods providence 


ſhall bring them. *% 
2 E c To XXL, 
Heſeveral Levee. and di- 


0 ſtinR titels of mel: - with 
whom 
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whom Scholars muſt converſ' 
beeing thus - taught and fore- 
known; now it will bee requi- 
red that exemplified epiſtels, and 
letters miſſfive ſhould: bee here 
inſerted,that by the whole frame 
and faſhion ofthem , the learn- 
ers of this 'art of ſecretarie-ſhip 
may bee led by ocular exam- 
ples; but the interpoſing of thofe 
manie ' precedential miflives, 
which are needful for to 

mote this neceſſariework,would 
makethe burden of this buſineſs 
more coſtly, then the exhauſted 
Solicitor ſhall bee abel to bear 
on to its intended end,”Therefore 
a Centurie of miſſive letters , 
with inchoations,interlocutories, 
conclufions, ſubſcriptions, and 
indorſments accommodated to 
the moſt diſcreet, grave, and 
F pruden- 
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prudential writing of the preſent | 
age,which are already prepared, ' 
becing laid-afide, theſe moniti- | © 


ons, for the preſent,ſhall ſerv. - 
1, Ther maſters of the 
rural Schools ſhould often di- 


Rate rotheir Scholars models, 


and forms of well penn'd letters 
to everie degree of perſons a+ 
tore premiſed , that upon anie 
ſudden occaſion offer'd they te- 


king pen and paper, may bee 


abel to diſpatch a well-compoe- 
fed letter, to anic perſon ,of anie 
rank and qualitie, 

2. The Teaching-Maſters 
ſhould cauſ the learners to inure 
themſelys ro the moſt uſeful 
phraſes and forms of ſpeech, for 


an FEpiſtolarie ſtile : for there 


may bee a wittic choif made of 
words and expreſſions , _ 
w 


«.. . 4 5 8 
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will give much and-life ro 
latie ;Where chief- 


ly forms'of inchoarion, of in- 
rcerlocution, of concluſion \ , of 
ſubſcription, and of ſuperſcripti- 
onareto bee noted. 
1. Phraſcs of inchoationz that 
the Writer may give _ 
thar hee is ſenfirive of the dip 
tie of the perſon 'to whom his 
Pen ſpeaketh, and that hee is 
apprehenſive of tis own inferi- 
-oritie, | 
2. The Letrer-writer ſhould 
note, and have in ſtore Interlo- 
cutorie forms of ſpeech to bee 
wed now andthen inthe bodie 
of letters, importing dute6us re- 
ſpec, oarftlineneſy to bee trou- 
belſom, deſire to have his pctiti- 
ongranted, his ſerious intentto 
bee thankful, his inſtant and wr- 
F 3 - gent 
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gent neceſiitic, the great benefir, 
that the favor prar' d may do 
him, &c.._ 

3. How to conclude letters 
not inſulſly and abruptly, but 
with words leading to a mature. 
ceſlation z and, as the manner 
now is, with a- cloſc- and wittie 
phraſe -of rranfition leading to 
the Subſcyption. - | + 

4+There myſt bee ſpecjal hee 
taken, thar, though 1t muſt not 
bee long, yet that the Subſcri- 
ption-bee filled with verie atfe- 

Quuous, and vigorous words. ex- 
preſſing all fulneſs of thanks, of 
dutie, of honor, of ſervice, and. 
of all other omnimodous obſer- 
Vance. 

.'5. That, the indorſment and 
direction bee made, with ſuch 
cautious, titels , and Mn, 

that 
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that nothing bee redundant,no- 
thing deficient. 
Hee that can attein abilitie to 
expreſs neatly and cautiouſly all 
ſorts of affairs in miſſive letters, 
i$1na readie waie to bee aſſum- 
ed to anie imploiment of high- 
e{timportance: Good dexteri- 
tie inthe skill of a letter-writer, 
make's a Scholar ſo qualified, 
verie readie and abel to uſe curi- 
ous Anguage, and verie cour- 
teous' ſpeech, in his common 
"= he. orator eat 
The kill of writing miflives 
may bee verie much advanced 
if everie ſtudent of this art, 
with his book of dictates for 
miſtive letters, ſhal have unwrit- 
ten paper bound, and therein un- 
der | certain Common-place- 
heads , ſhall - write the- chief 


forms, 
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all well-pen'd letrers, thar ſhall 
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forms, andbeſt marerials,ontof 


com to his hands, this wil great- 
ly enrich, and make copious his 
epiſtolarie ſpeech. A ſcholar | 
well experienced intheartofa * 


good Secretarie, ſhall bee well 
prepared for a laudabel doing 
of all civil duties. 


Sn C'To XXY; 


7 V throughout this whole 
Treatiſe, isto bee taken rather 
for an- advertiſment romoniſh, 


then for a dorine to teach : un- 


leſs there bee anic of ſuch excel- 
lent parts, who, upon the ſmall 
ſtock here delivered out, can 


raifthemſelvsto ſuch abilirie, as 1 
to bee abel to expedite all things 
pcr- 


Hatſoever is written, 


| 
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reining to all performance , 
which is proper to their own 
trade of life. 6: 
Here, I am tominde the Re- 
ent teacher, of that which I 
d almoſt forgotten ; and thar 
is, fo often as the learners com 
to ſate their leſſons, let them bee 
inur'd to. ſet their feet in due po- 
ſture, their book hand on their 
breaſt, their bodie upright, in a 
manlie ſtature, and ſo to make 
obeiſance before they begin,and 
letthem continue that ſame 
ſture, till they have ended their 
repetition: the regent in all the 
meantime. inhibiting them ro 
uſe-anie disfigured faſhion of 
the brows. lips, or gry ws, 
of their head, and in: ſpecial 


waies let him ſee to it, that while - 


the Scholar doth repere #"1ie 


F 4: thing;. 
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thing, by memorie, that hee do 
hold his cies half ſhur, that hee 
may ſee nothing, to draw his 
minde - from that which , hee 
ſhould do, and when hee hath 
ended his leſſon, let him make 
another decent obciſance : for it 
15a frequent uſe, that faſteneth 
everie good learning. to the 
minde, and that maketh the lear- 
ner readie forpractice, 

It. is. a fool-hardie and pre- 
ſumptuous phrenſie, for-anie to 

reſume to perform anie civil or 
artificiatart, by ſtrength of mo- 
ther-wit, without foregoing exetr- 
cile. Think not that you can do 
| by anie extemporggie- facuſtic 
that which you-ſe& wel don by 
another: when one hath plaied 
vell on a muſical inſtrument, 
none of a right minde that hath 

not 
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| notlearned, will take up'the in- 


ſtrument, of a perſuaſion , rhar 
hee canmake as good muſick as 
the-skilful Muſician : no more 
may anie one imagine. in his 
minde, that withour obſervarti- 
on and practice; hee. can duely 
a&t civil duties and courteous 
demeanours: The intent there- 
fore of the Soli-iror is toplot 
wates and means, to keep and 
hold learners to continual pra» 
Riſe, and uſe of good-arts,aad 
good manners, 


Sn'c Tr. XXVE. 


Ecayleah: 
Taith; Tr were- better to hee 
unborn, then to bee untaricht , 
therefore the Solicitor having 
premiſed monitions of good 
F5:. mall 


he common Proverb 
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manners,. teaching how to-live- 
well.in ſocietie with men © now 


as inferior to that doatrine, hee 


cometh to give ſom inſtructi- 
on how learners may live well - 
zn their own perſonal and 'natu- 
ral bceing. 

For it would bee a neglect in- 
excuſabel, if. they:ro whoſe:ruſt 


and education young- ſtudents 


are committed, in the time of- 
their meer ignorance, as touch- 
ing preſervation of health, when- 
their appetite is-infatiabel, when: 
excels and ſurfeit is moſt fre- 
quent, when pafhons are.moſt- 
violent, when inflammationsof- 


| blood are. moſt- incident, and 


dangers of fickneſs are moſtde- 
ſperate, if in that: caſe they: 
ould leav theit Scholars with- 

out-monition-and munition; In- 
diſpo- 
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diſpoſedneſs of minle, -and- 


pains of bodie, do not onel 
make life a verie miſerie « butal- 
ſo do make the wit ,' memorie, 
and OR utrerly inca- 
pabel to receiv in{tru::jon : rhe 
diſtempers of the minde do al- 
waies follow the diſtempers of 
the bodie. Ir pertein's therefore 
to him that would fow goud 
ſeed to ſee rharthe foil bee ot a 
well diſpoſed temper. 

The onely thing that give's 
conrented delight , next atcer a 
good . conſcience, is a goud 
healrh: and pucrage and junage 


are: ſo viokncly bent io follow - 


theallurements ot ſenſual plea- 
ſures, thar ei:ey have more need 


of reins, and of a bridel, then of - 
Wed wc and, precepts - ro -- 


old thein. from incecaperance: 
nor 
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not onely to eſcape diſeaſes and 
dolors incident to the bodice, but 
more ro free.the minde from jn- 
ordinate affections,; and predo- 


minant paſſions, health ſhould 


diligently bee preſerved... 
Fhe- greateſt diſturbance - of 


the rational tacultie uſually arj- 


ſeth from diſorder of the bodie, 
Wiſe Aphoriſms.and rules for 
preſervation of. health are not 
onely neceſſarie- for the precipi- 
tate age'of young men, butal- 
foare verie uſcful to freethe bo- 
die from pains , and-the minde 
from diſturbance all the Jife 


long, tothe daie of difſolution, 


Grievous diſeaſes are common- 
lythe bitter fruits of ſenſualitie 
and bodily pleaſures. 1, Theres 
fore ſhould bee learned thepro- 
per-opcrations and effets a 
ua 
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uſtal meats, drinks.,and ſauces. 
2.: Should bee..mentioned what 
proportion of ſl:ep-may ſuffice, 
according to the diverſitie of. 
growing youth,8 of conſiſteng 
age +3» Let the difcipels know 
the pains of the head, heberude 
of wit, brutiſh dulneſs. and-bee 
ſtial ſtupiditie, fierie concupt 
{cence tending to phrenfie, ans 
the manje other .miſchiefs rhat 
multiplic from overmuch.ſlecp- 
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A. Slew how the Recreations 
of Students ſhould bee 

taken in amenities and. delights, 
that pleaſ the eic and the; car, as 
mn "3 090640 aq conference, 
in fair proſpects andobjes ar- 
tificial 
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_ 6. Teach what great alteration 
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tificial and natural : and ſhould 


not accuſtom themſclvs to the 


in fruition of feniſualines, taken 


in by the ſenſes of *raſting and: | 
touching, which 1s the ſole and: 


r delight of. animals irra- 


tional. 5. . Thelife and welfare. 
of the bodie, having tseſſence- 


and beceing ina proportionabel 
temper of the prime qualiries, 


and in a mediocritie. ſtanding 


between extremities, muſt not 


by anie diſtemper bee forced- 


from, and out-of that doe pro- 
portion and mediocritie : for 


everie fuch exceſs and going out 


from the temperature and natu- 


rized commixtion, 1s amoving- 


from life, and cauſſeth all the fa- 
culties of life to languiſh. 


1s 


animal ſenſes by taking pleaſure 
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is wrought in the humors of the 
bodice by the beams, radiations 
and conſtellations of : che'Sun, 
Moon,and of the other planets, 
and Stars,that the bodice may bee 
ordered according toit. 7. T here. 
muſt bee ſpecial inſtructions gi- 
ven,of thegood and evil opera- 
tion, and of the wholſom and. 
unwholſomeffeds: of the air in- 
which wee breath: becauſthere 
is nothing from withoar - us that- 
doth ſo inceſfantly,and fodeep- 
ly converſ inthe inmoſt 'cloſets:: 
of our nature. 8; This is an evi- 
dent truth, That. all pleaſures-- 
exceſſively taken by the ſenſ of! 
taſte, orrouch, domuch weaken 
= +0007 of _— for 
ntual apperte of raſting- 
exciteth' a eiondl defire _ 
cer. in-too-mucly, which is an- 
cnemie: 
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-encmiecto the natural mediocri- 
;tie, in which man is conſiſtent 


and the! ſenſof touch, as beeing 
the firſt and:fundamental ſenſof 


-ſenfitivenature, doth by the a 
-of voluptuous pleafure;. ſo: un- 
lock and ct. open 
 claves and ſtore-houſes of the 


all thecon- 


moſt natural nutriment and mot- 
ſture,. that: where it findeth not 


a ſuperfluitie, ir doth verie pro- 
Ffuſcly waſte and enfeeble the 


ſpirits-natural, vital, and animal, 


which are the actual life of the 


enerant creature.: and this: at 
y looſing forth the materials 


-of- natural - heat and moiſture 
ſpendeth the verie- beſt a&uo- 


Ities of life : for nature - intend-- 


ing by this work-to perpetuate 
. her own fpecifical kinde in the 
- mdividuals which irproduccth, 


doth 


uu ms AX moan 
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doth as a prodigal parent, laviſh 
out her beſt treaſure:fox the be- 
nefit of 'her children, and leave 
ech for her own maintenance 
and ſupport , onely the more 
baſe reliques and dregs of her 
own.ſtore, whence tie axiom 
is verified,that falacious and ge- 
nerative creatures do ſoon 'be- 
com dully ſtupid and ſhortliv 'd: 
but hee that is not beguiled, 
by theſe two great impoſtures 
of taſte and touch,1n the plenties 
of artificate meats and drinks,in 
this delicious climate and age of 
the world, becing the billows 
and fewel by which this forgeis 
fired , may well. paſs- for a {e- 
cond Socrates, or rather-for.the © 
firſt of the wiſe men, Let this 
then ſtand for an irreſiſtible 
truth, All preat pleaſures taken 

in 
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in the uſe of the 'taſting and 
touching ſenſ{ are great enemies 
to health and life of ſenf and 


 rafors) 
Thi ignorance of anie know. 


ledg-meecrly humane, may bet. 
ter bee toletated,. then of fo 


much knowledg in Phyſical 


rules, as are needful to preſery 
the healthful wel-becing of a 
man's own perſon : wee thatare 
nouriſhed by ſo much enticing 
and preternatural-food and po- 
tajon, do much need a reſttain- 
ing ſobrictic to live a ſuperſen- 


ſuallife of rational temperance : 


Afruitleſs labor will it bee to 
inſtruc a minde incumbred with 
corporal diſtempers. But to ſaic 
ſomwhat , which may more 
neerly concern the Countrie- 
Scholarsz 1, Never continue 
bateing 
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batei - long till the- meat 
ſeem fulſom+4 oa leav with a 
deſire to eat more. 2, Eat not 
again, till ive hours , thatthe 
mear laſt raken , may firſt bee 
digeſted. 3 . Drink not within. 
the ſpace of four howrs , after 
Ou »4 gone from dinner or 
fapper. 4. At meals rather. 
mY a ak and ' often , then 
much at-once. 5. Drink not- 
_—_ the ſpace nh gy; 

re you . +0 
down to (ep firſt on your right: 
fide, with your legs a little 
drawn up. 5. Sleep not above 

ſeven hours at once, except y 
bee verie young. 8, Ulſeno ex- 
erciſe to make you ſweat much, 
or to. make. you verie wearie. 
9. Neither fitin the ſhining of 
the Sun, or Moon. 10, Sir not. 
on. 
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on the bare ground, nor-nighto 
a-great fire; warm-your |bodie, 
but make it not hot : heat- from 


withour, corrupteth the inward 
. and natural heat. '11. If you 


fall fick, forthwith change your 
manner of diet, aud the lodg- 


1ng and air: for by the ſame me. 


dinms yourfickneſs. took begin- 


_ ing, itis moſt likely to bee con- 


tinued. 12. Uſe no violent ex- 
erciſe, ſhortly after you have 


Eaten, 13. For anie ſickneſs that | 
cometh of fulneſs of meat or 
humor, faſting may bee your 
fuſt Phyſick.. 24.-It your-diſ- 
cal procced -from- great heat, 
Take the counſel of a good. Phy- 


ſician ſpeedily, 15, Hee-that 


will keep his bodic and mind.in 


due temper, for exerciſing of 
found and clear reaſon, , lethim 


not. 
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not ear, or drink according to 
the ful meaſure of them, who 
ſtudic littel elf rthen- to walk or 
hunt to catch appetite and hun- 
ger, that they may eat again, 
Books and-Treatiſes| that ſhew: 
the cauſſes of youth and of age; 
of lengthand ſhortneſs of life, 


of preſervation and regiment of, 
health;can afford matter to make 


fir dictates'to 'fill out this Se- 
ion, 


Ur Engliſh Student thus 
taught to live with acce- 
ptance in ſocietie, and with' 
lound health-in himſelf; Wee 
now go on- by power of art to 
corroborate that excellent facul- 


tic of the ſoul, which men call 
Reaſon 
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reaſon roclearit from obſcuri- 

tie-to free it from -confuſion; 
and toteach ir ro work with all| 
aſſurance and expedience: for the 
doing. of which nobel wor 
there ſhould bee taught ſom & | 
the moſt uſeful rules of the art of 

Rariocinarion, which the learn- 
ed call Zogick : as, 1. toſhew 
how the names of all —_ are 
to bee known and diſtingunhed, 
according to thoſe common 
heads, which are called Predica- 
ments.,where the Tabels written 
by learned Maſter Keckermas 
may afford a great and eaſe 
knowledg : as 40 ktiow whit 
word fignifieth the ſubſtance, 
what the quantitic, what the 
guides , what word fignifieth | 
the action, what the paſſion, 0! 

general pafſivencſs ; and wy 
wor 
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word onely ſignificth meer rela- 
tion, and xeſpet of one thing te 
| another. | 4 

2- To teach how to know, 
and to beeabel to know and di- 
ſtinguiſhthe ſubje&- matter of 
which a man ſpeaketh, fromthe 
things and arguments ſpoken of 
that matter. - 

3. To teach how to know 
how manie kinds of arguments 
or reaſons thereare , and how 
they are named, and how they 
are differenced one from ano- 

, according to the doctrine 
.Ff their ſeveral places and na- 
tures, as they are taught in that 
part of LZegick which is called 
the Topicks , and alſo to teach 
of whar ſtrength cvcric ſort of 
arguments is, when they are al- 


leged as arcaſon concerning the 
matter 
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ſingular, and individual. 


aſwell by Syllogiſms ar large, 
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matter of which wee ſpeak.” 
* 4. To ſhew the proper nature” 
of Sentences and of Propoſiti- | 
ons ; whether aftirmed-or deni- 
ed; conjunctive or disjuntive;, | 
indefinite, general, ſpecial. ' or 


5, Toſhew the nature of reas 
ſoning, and of argumentation: 


as by Enthymemes contracted: 
whether they bee illative, where 
the cauſ and reaſon is put before 
the thing reaſoned , or whether 
they bee cauſlal Enthymemes, 
when the thing reaſoned is ſet 
firſt, and the cauſ or argument 
is put after it. 6, To ſhew the 
method,waie and order, - accor- | 
ding to which our argument's | 
ſhould bee placed -and pleaded 
for the beſt advantage to ow 

| ther 
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ther our intended purpoſe, - for 
obteining of which wee diſpute 
and argue, whether.weepleafto 
uſe'the plain waie of nature, +or 
ſhall rather chuſe' ro' follow # 
prudential order, that may beſt 
fit our purpoſe. | 

The knowledg of this Logi- 
cal art ſerveth to make the lear- 
ner knowing 'and confident, in 
all marters of which hee ſpeak- 
eh, and in all arguments which 
hee uſeth : and to'bee abel ro 
uphold whatſoeyer hee the lear- 
ner doth affirm or denie. 

Of all neceſſirie knowledges 
here ſet forth 'to bee taught , 
there'is none that is ſo potent 
and abel to aſſiſt and help un- 
derſtanding and: reaſon, as is 
the ſcience of Logick :| no art 


doth ſo clearly annatomize and 


open - 
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open all the joins, was, and | 

arteries of the bodie of reafon 
and diſpute, as this acute, artof |} 
Logick.. A man deſtivage of arti- | 
ficiak reaſon, 11tke 2 megr animal, 
doth ſpeak onely by inſtinR and 
natural motion, without beeing 
abel to-yieldanic-canl;: Why hee 
doth uſe fuch-or fuch reaſon and 
argament : not.can-antie nagn by 
the natural gift of reaſon, ſhew 

anic cauf why his argument. is 
word than/ the teafos and "oy 


ment oF his 
_— HP 'highand etight 
q/' CKCC- 


S. T 

pr. of all Ants/and Scieners 
is the chibf-reachioghow 
lytojudg 4nd40 «manor the 
bk facultie: of reaſoning; 488 


| Ratjocinaton.. 
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Sx c 7. XXIX. 


| A® an edifice or goodly houſ 
| made of great ſtone and 
timber, ſtanding unplaiſter'd , 
unwhited, and without orna- 
ment, 'of yarniſh, painting, ar- 
ras, and fair pictures, ſeem's, an 
undelightful,unpleaſant objec : 
even ſo firm reaſon, ſolid argu- 
mentation, corroborate ſpeech, 
and ſtrong lines, without the co- 
tors, flouriſhes and ornaments 
of Eloquenceand Rhetorick are 
tothe vulgar car; without anie 
ſweet allurement , or pleaſant 
delight : therefore according to 
the narrow meaſure of our cur- 
| ſorieandcountrie teaching, ſom 
> knowledg of the art of Rheto- 
rick, of beautified language and 
G2 of 
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of fair ſpeaking ſhould bee ears 
ned in -our rural College. | 
1. Thata Scholar may bee abel 
to ſpeak and write in a more re. 
fined, and in a more- pleaſing 
manner, then an untaught man, 
and without harſh -and fulſom 
ſurfeit of the ear. 2. Thatthe 
learner may bee cnabled'to-di- 
ſcern and judg when a mitrer is 
ſubſtantially ſet forth, accordi 

to its own eſſence, beeing, and 
nature: and when, inſtead of 
ſound matter, 'there is nothing 
ſhewed but ſhaddows and co- 


lors, popular compariſons, and 


ſeducing fimilitudes, which ſub- 
til orators do commonly uſe , 
ro move the mindes and affedti- 
ons of blinde and ignorant peo- 
el, and not to give anie infalli- 
bel knowledg, and certain evi- 
dence 


{1 
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dence to reaſon ,- and under- 
ſtanding : it is as needful to bee 
Skilled, to know and diſcern be- 
tween the ſound reaſonings of 
truth, and: the deceivabel *co- 
lors of fair words and flatteries, 


-4S-1t 1s to know fall coin from 


true monie, and corn from chaf, 
Whoſoever * therefore would 
beea ſound rational, and under- 


ſtanding man, let him; bee well 


inſtructed concerning the  in- 
chantments , fallacics, EY 
and frauds, which may bee dil- 
covered and made known by 
the knowledg of the ſcience of 
Rhetorick : the want of this 
pretious wrote 2 maketh 
1gnorant people believ, - thar 
everie readie tale told in a Pul- 
pit, ſhadowed with conſcience, 
and colored with religion, is 

G 3 ſound 
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ſound veritie and ſubſtantial - 
rrurh. 3. Wholoever would | 


ſpeak and write without dif. 


leafing and wearying his hea- ; 

leader trail leen,by the 
art of Rhetorick,to-uſe a fit vari- ' 
ctie of words, and not withina 
ſhort ſpace to repete the ſame 
word, .or words. 4. The ru- 
ral Student ſhould bee taughtto 
shun and decline all words of 
difficult ſound, and all ryming 
ſounds, ' and all claſhing and } 
harſh. founding ſpeech, and to- 
learn and uſe a ſweet and tunabel 
pronunciation, and to join ſuch 
words in his writing , withina 
fit diſtance, as by rhcir letters or 
ſyllabels may- make a kinde of 
agreeabel ſound , a pleaſing cor- 
reſpondence , and {ſweet conca- þ 
dence, which $kil, by a o—_ | 
and 
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and unperceived waie, maketh 
the pronunciation verie delight- 
ſom, and winneth the car of the 
auditor, ſo:that it-maketh his at- 
tention delightful to himſelf; 
this with diſcreet variation of 
wordsand language , 15 almoſt 
all che Rhetorick that our coun- 
trie ſtudent ſhall need »to pra- 


Riſe. '5}: The skiltulteaching- 
Maſter by - his own! judgmene 


ſhould,by niuch cxercife, -bring 
his:diſcipel ro. this cafie-fluenc 
ſtyle for: it- is. as one of thoſe 
learnings which is to bee gotten 
more by practice then by pre- 
+ : and-/after ſom diuturnitic 
of practice , this harmonious 
car-pleaſing ſtyle will innatyrace 
and becom as a natural prom- 
ptres: which will grace anda- 


dorn both his writing and ſpeak- 
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his veric neceſſaric pay. 4 1 
Rhctorick,: | | 


taught, how to bee careful at all 
| "Onan to. you due obedienceto 


uremic 


Keys Yauber 


Ne. © twice tent COn- 
ſonance of ſpeech, the Scholats | 
manner-of diſcourf will differ 
littel , from the: untaught lan- |, 
guage of illiterate men. 7. The 
rules of that 'part of Rhetorick, 

which teachthe geſtureand a&i. 
on of an Orator. ſhould bee. 1n 
ſom meaſure obſerved, becauſ 
they will ſerv to: perficiate the 
| tp pt em 

we ed: rules 
ſuffice for rural-inſtruction- ip. \ 
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; Wo meer Eng liſh Scho- 
lar hould © heer bee 


Rulers 
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Rulers and Magiſtrates, accor- 
ding to the Laws and Statutes 
of England. 

2. Albeit our meer Engliſh 
Student neither doth intend, nor 
can execute anie place or prafeſ- 
fion of great Clerkſhip, yet the 
common notions of the rights 
of an Engliſhman , and of the 

civil and criminal laws of Eng- 
land muſt not bee unknown un- 
to him, for the life of an Eng- 
li{hman, as hee is Engliſh, is to 
live in order as the laws of Eng- 
land require : and how cananie 
live in ſubmiffion unto laws 
which hee knows. not? There-. 
fore toatrein ſuch a curſorte and 
competent knowledg.. 1- All 


the moſt obvious and -uſeful ' 


terms and formal ſpeeches con- 


cerning the Laws of-England ' 


G5 ſhould 
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ſhould bee- choſen out of the 
book called the terms of the- 
Law. and out of the treatiſe cal-. 
ted the Interpreter, to which 

thould bee annexed the Terms 

of Grammar , and terms: of all 
Arts and Myſteries that are in, 
common uſe ; and the Expofi- 

tion of the more hard Engliſh- 
words; with a brief ColleQion. 
outof M:Wilfor*sterms of Theo- 
fogre. 
2. The diverſities of Courts. ' 
of Juſtice in - England, their 
names, theirgradual'order, and: 
the Cauſſes which they hear. 


| and determin ſhould bee taught: 


aS rt. The Court of the Vierge;of- 
the. Chancerie, of criminal Ju- 
Kice, called Gaol-deliverie , of - 
Common-Pleas ; of the Admi: | 
raltie of the great — in- 
1 
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of 


the Circuit; - of the Seffions 
the Peace; and'of Marine atti« 
ons in the Court of. Admitaltieg 
& of the countie Palatine courts. 

2- The'formal -names'-of rhe 
moſt common a@ions,. allow- 
ed by the Engliſh Laws ſhould 
bee briefly deſcribed, and with- 
all it ſhould bee ſhewed in what 
Court: everie ation is to bee 
heard;tried'and adjudged. That 
anantient Lord;af\ aged Gentel- 
man,a prave Magiſhyate, 4 graie- 
heatled! Yeoman: ny: eieatet 
man of ſufficiencie; may,in ſom 


meafute,know how hee may di- 
ſpoſe his own perſon, his per | 
a 


nal eſtate, his: Tenures in 
tenemerits of free-hold,of inhe- 
ritarice, ofterm of life, of years, 
according to the Laws. 


But - above. all other Laws - || | | 
knows» - Z 
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knowled > the collegiate Soho. 
lar ſhould bee welt inſtructed-in 
the knowledg. of all the penal. 
and omaweens ws _ hee 
may learn to:judg rightly what 
isan offenſ. 1s of the 
Law, and what4is' not; and what 
puniſhment the Law doth in- 
YR upon everie offendorgaccot- 
_ to the "I: of his of+ 
for this purpoſe the.col- 

_ of Ditzzors 4 ouldecollea 
A: Prief aut ,of.all' the . cuſtom 
Laws and Statutes ; and out of 
the. general charge given by the 
6 Ir} Judges at-their great 
Seſſions : unto the perfeRing of 
which neceſfarie work, M7Fitz- 
Herherts in | his Law-French 
Freati(e, of the office of -a Ju- 
ftice of Peace, hatha brief,col- 
leaionof offenſes.and theirpe- 


nalties- 
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 paltiesantiexed;which will cons 
duce veric'much to perfect this 
 poodwark-” i 2 7; 
" This doctrine of offenſes and 
petalties, will bee a verie profte 
tabel - erudition ; for ignorant, 
ſtubborn, raſh, and yp Wha 
youths , to forewarn and arm 
them with'the fear and terror of 
the laws, unto which they:ſhall 
bee made ſubjeR:;; 


'S'n'a x. XAXI. 


1 Ow:the: courſ of the meet 
-* Engliſh ſtudic,'inthe rural 
College, - drawing toward” an 
end : the Teaching-maſter ac- 
cording ., to; thei lang) trial [hee 
hath had'of the rowattneſs and 
capacitie of-his Scholar, ſhould 
pive-: for--ſpecial. directions, 

| ſhewing 
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ſhewing, - xz. What books the 

ftudent ſhould provide, ! rojoin 
with bis written dictates;to pre- 
pare and. perfet him more and 
more. for the: better execution | 
of the dutie of his living,' and 
trading according to his future 
vocation. 2. The teacher ſhould 


exerciſe his Scholar,inthe right - 


accenting, and due pronuncia: 
tion of everic word,ſylabel and 
letter, for by reaſon that the 
meer Engliſh- are toſſtaie far leſs Þ 
time at learning, then the Scho- 
lars: for Larine, chey-muft ſtrive 
with morelabor (fo far , as they 
proceed, ): to attein perfection: 
and 'to diſcern and to ſhun all 
rufticitie of voice and pronunci- 
ation.z.The Teacher fhould di- 
re&: his diſcipel how to write | 
into'a book, all forms of _ 
$37 0 
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of receipts, of acknowledg- . 11 
ment of bargain and promiſe,of | | 
bils for debt, fingel and doubel,, ' ? 
|: of bils obligatorie, to perform: 
* articles of agreement; and pre-- 
cedentsof articles of agreement, 
of a bill obligatorie ro ſtand'to 
an arbiterment of ſuch and ſuch: 
men, and forms of acquitrances., 
of releaſes, 'of defeſance,of de- 
putation, and of letters of At- 
$ turney, and aſſignments, toge- 
| ther with notes and forms of | 
anie other affairs and contrafts. | Þ | 
which are'of moſt common uſe, |#. 
And ifit may ſeem'fit to ſuperior 
wiſdom, the Solicitor doth. | '! 
with, that it might bee eſtabliſh- i 
ed for a Jaw, rhat the Engliſh | Þ! 
ſtudenrs might-make obligato- || # 
rie bonds inthe Engliſh tongue, | 2. 
for execution of. all intents and: _ 
purpoſes. 
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purpoſes, as the Latine obliga- ' 
tions are now- in uſe : and that ', 
to-their Engliſh obligation they -! 
may Subſcribe .conditions, ac- 
cording tothe forms, which are 
extant in the-learned and well 
methodized Treatiſe of prece- 
dents made'by M. We##. 3. That 
the. ſtudent beeing thus abel, in 
himſelf, to diſpatch ſuch inſtru- 
ments of . common dealings, 
may not bee forced to manifeſt 
and make known toa Scrivencr, 
or publick-Notarie the ſecrecies 
of. his dealings, and privacie of 
his affairs ; by reaſon of. which 
neceſſitie, counſels and. intend- 
ments, &c., are: made known; - 
or-trading- is diſcoyered , the 
wales of ourgainings are diſclo- 
ſedand diſappointed : and ma» 
nie times upon :- of 
their 


| 


——. 


their Obligations and engage- 
ment, mens perſons are cenſu- 
red in point of valuation and 


This isa great overſight.and 


not to bee anie. longer endured: 


that Scholars writing ſufficient- 


1y, through want of- precedents 


and alittel practice in them, are 
neither abel toda their own bu- 
ſineſs, nor can tell when others 


_ doperformitin due manner. 


Ne w-1t ſeem's neceſſarie, for 


the Scholar that is toge to 
bee-under 'commind,' to. travel 


by night as well as by daie.;-and 


alone, as well as with companic; 


$ flat hee ſhould bee raughto di- 
| Acover,andto deſpiſe vain fears 


and 
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.and terrors, ſuch as commonly 
ariſe from weak imaginations, 
or from fabulous tales of Hobs 
goblings, Fairies, wandring | 
ghoſts, walking ſpirits, and go- } 
:ng fires : beeing imploied upon 
lawful bufineſs arm your 'ſelt 
with praicr, and'undoubred truſt 
in Gods proteQion; 'bee'not at- 
righted at ' anic | apparitions, 
Neither bee moved lightly to 
believ reports of 'witct 
inchantments, and conjuring of | 


Divels ; for. yer relations of 
Rrnge wonders and miracles,of 
which verie few-contein | anie 
truth: but ro munitionand for- 
tifie weak mindes of rhe' youn- 
per -fort-apainſt fuch monſtrous 
rsand-ſcare-crows, feled 

out 'of the' rreatiſe of "walking 
Spirits,and'out of M;Scor's boo 


CON- 


=_ 
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concerning Witchcraft , ſuch 
notes and didts as ſhall ſeem ne- 


ceſlarie. | 
SBCT, XXXIII. 


Oreover it will bee a veme 

profitabel learning for in- 
experienced youth, that are to 
bee imploied among the nume- 
rous number of them that make 
fraud and. circumyention their 
x chicfeſt ſtudic, to forewarn, and 

| ſhew them the cunning deceits, 


are frequently uſed/ in vendin 


and ſelling, by abuſe don in falf. 
oaths, falſ wares, and in falfſ- 


weights and meaſures: 2, And 
teach Novices to take ſpect 


| and coſened by them , thatun- 
dertake to-bee common bro- 
guers 
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and deceltful fubrilties, which 


care that they bee not deceived: 
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m— and bargain-makers for 
uiers and ſellers. 3. Like heed 
is to bee taken of diſguiſed co- 
niecatchers, impoſtors,cheaters, 
and gameſters for monie, of 
ſlightie,ſubtil, and cunning car- 
riers of falf meſſages, and of 
Pourloiners, and Thieves, 
4+ Watch and praie-againft the 
cloſe.ſnares and cunning traps 
of Panders, Bauds, and diaboli- 
cal Strumpets.. 5. Diſcover the } 
deceits and frauds of Sorcercrs, 
fortune-rellers,procurers of love 
and marriage by.incantarion, of 
wonder-workers by charms, of 
- prediRioners, of rational aRi- 
ons, by conſtellations of ſtars: 
for the Autor's opinion is, That 
vehement inclinations toward 
natural actions may indefinitely | 
bee faretold... 6. Of them that” 
= pro- 


rofeſs to diſcover hidden trea- 
ures and ſtolne goods: it 1s as 


concerning the manifold perils 
| & dangers that are machinated, 
and eerie __ ins and 

ratis'* eſtilent peopel , as 
: Is to Forethery rhe perilous 
ſands, ſhely's, and rocks that lie 
hidden under warer to them that 
are abour to travel by ſea : rheſe 
arethe Syrens, Calypſoes, Har- 
pies and Enchantreſfes, fitters 
im ambuſh, and ſecret liers 1n 
wait in everic Ina, Tavern, 
Lodging, and almoſt in everic 
place where young lads, ſuppo- 
ſed to have goods or monie, do 
uſe to com. Take this as a gene- 
ral rule, That the moſt part of 


amitte 
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neceſſarie to inſtruct incogitant, 
harmleſs , and unwarie youy 
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own hatefull ſhape and horribel 


'23. Take the chief notes of the ; 
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amitie to your perſon; do it for 
hope to io omwhat out of : 
aw purl.: To uncaſe and ſhey 
orth theſe helliſh frauds in their. 


colours. 1. Chuſe out the moſt 
neceſſarie Chapters of the Pre. 
verbs of Solomon, of the Book | 
called Ecclefriafticus , with othe | 
places of Divine Scripture, that 
may fſery for this purpoſe, 


book entitled, The deceitfulneſs 
of Man's heart. 3. Out of the 
Treatiſes of Mental Reſerwati- 
09; out of the common Pam-. 
phlcts of cheating, and coſer- 
1ng;ourt of the prudent Fabels of 
ſage Eſop, out of the book writ-/ 
ren by. Cornelius Agrippa of the 
vanitie of arts, and of the noto- ' 
rious lights anddeceits uſed and 

praQtisd 
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practis'd by the greateſt perſons 
Fand profeſſors, in their ſeveral 
Y vocations and profefiions , &c. 
out of all theſe make cautious 
ditates;and as it were complete 
pieces of armour, that when 
your - Scholar hath 'left the 
School, hee may; as a true born 
childe of 'CAhnorue, march in- 
wlnerabel through all the Stra- 
tagems, 9nſers,; and aſlaults , 
that ſhall bee charged and fired 
agunſt him, or his fortunes. 


S , C = XXXUIIL- 


FT may bee noted, that ſo far, 
* as the Scholar is brought for. 
ward jn the-waic of -School- 
learning, the intent of the So- 
licicorts, that bee ſhould bec in- 
[traced inall neceſfaric know- 
ledg 


| 
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knowledg ; ſo that whether, the 
Hearner bee takenfrom School 
ing ſooner, or later,” the Parents 
may have no cauſt ro complaity/ 
that anie uſeful knowledg 1s left 
untaught, 
= By this proportion of leam- 
fore fuppoſed to bee 
hp the Fool Scholar of: 
our ſecond ſtage , that incendeth' 
| = to pet his living by Clerk 
w and eminent uſe of learning} 
|- bee well prepared to bie! 
putto ſerv in ſom trade of life, 
3. Bur becauſ thereis much! 
hazard and danger in taking a 
oy from thetree, on whichit 
id formerly grow, and in graft 
ing it togrow upon i1ew ſtock. 
and root : therefore the Solici-, 
tor doth hold it verie neceſſarie, * | 
to ſaie ſomthing in this rranſitl- | 


E: 


wy 


"4 . I ; 


-* 


on, both of the-graff, and of 
the ſtocks to wit, of him that is 
about to beerhe ſervant, and of 
him that is to bee the Servite- 
maſter. : . 
4. You then that are to bee 
putto. do ſervice: 1. Muſt take 
notice, that-ſo ſeon as a ſervant 
is covenanted to.his Maſter, hee 
is no more one of his fathers 
houſ, but is by law accounted 


= to be! ng tothe houſ of his Ma- 


ſer; his Father hath no longer - 
wer to command him.. -but 
is Maſter : the ſervice of the 
ſervant is the goods and: proper 
| poſſeſſion of the Maſter : and 
that therefore you the intended 
ſervant are, as it were, cut off, 
fromthe indulgent uſage of your 
natural parents ; where your fa. 
therand mother did laborby all 
H means 
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means to do: you good: where 
you had: nothing to db-;/' but 
thankfully to receiv, and right: 
ly to uſe their continual benefi- 
cence: and now you are to bee 


aced with' + | '\\, Who 
Elie "wil uſeyon or howen 
are cut off from that free courſ 
of life; which youenjoied inthe 
School, where likewiſe all things 
wete dohto augment” youtwels 
fare and profit, and were ndt 
ſubjc& uit anie command, but 
for your own behefit.. $3. You 
arecur off, as ir were from you 
ſelf. : to wit, from thatlatger 
libertie you had to foHow your 
_ minde, and to'do:yourowh, 

Now becauf 'to; tedy- this 


in 


TS 


vice-Maſter, for promoting of 


"his will and pleaſure, ſeemeth 


yerie harſh and hard ro-him that 
was lately achilde, under render 
Parents, and a Scholar-nnder a 
kinde and generous Teacher 


Þ therefore the Teaching-Maſter 


ſhould by veric often diftares, 
counſels, and per{waſions, make 


| known aforchand ,--and wiſely 
forewarn his Scholars concern-. 
. Ingthe ſtrair obedience and du- 
tie they muſt perform when - 
they ſhall go to bee ſervants: 


1. Whatlabor,continual atten- 


dence., what forbearance of 


mear and fleep for needful di- 


| ſpatch of buſineſs , what travels 
' Inwet andcold,by night as well 


as by daie, they muſt with un- 
| H 2 wearied 


inhimſelf; Ge to bee put to ſtand | i! 
bound todo the will of the Ser- . -. 
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unwearied ' patience endure, 
2. How they muſt totally-and 
conſtantly refuſe and denie to | 
do their own will, androtake | 
their own pleaſures, that they 
may not leav undon-the will and 
pleaſure of* their .{ervice:Mas- | 
ſter. 3. And to cauſ themto 
know that to ſtand bound to:do 
ſervice, is as much asto bee ta- 
ken bound to forſake and eav 
the doing of a man's\own will; | 
The will of God ſhould bee the 

onely will of man , the will of 
the Parents is. the onely- right 
will of the children : 'and the 
will of the: Maſter ſhould, bee 
the onely will of the ſervant: 
ſothat,to ſpeak according tothe 
voice of religion ,' reaſon; and » 
law, a man hath no will of his 


own : achilde hath no w_ 
* his 


his own,a ſervant hathno wil of 
his own ©: a 200d ſervant muſt 


denie himſelf and follow the . 


will and command of his mas 
- fter, and of thoſe whom his 


Maſter doth appoint to dire 


his doings. 4. The Scholar a- 
bout to do ſervice is to bee in- 
ſtruced,not with feined eic=plea» 
ſing, but with all fidclitie and 
heartie affeRion to uſe his beſt 
induſtrieto advance and ſet for- 
ward the credit, good eſteem, 
 andproficof his maſter, who 
tor the preſent maintain's him, 
and for rhe future doth teach 
and inure him to a -trade and 
waic of living, wherein hee m:y 
live happily and well. 5. The 
diſciples are to bee 1dmoniſhed, 
what ſubmiſſive mcekneſs, and 
Cheertul obedience , - without 

H 3 mut- 
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muttering, or anie reluQance a 
ſervant ſhould alwaies ſhew, in 


doing the commands of all thar 
are autorized to have power 0- 


ver him in his Maſters houſ. 1 


6. That his own deareſt deſires 
utterly laid by, the ſervant 
ſhould imploie all diligence, not 
onely to pleaſ the Maſter of the 
familie, but likewiſe, ſo far as 
reaſon willeth, to procure the 
good will of his Maſters chil- 


dren,and of his fellow ſervants. 


7. The ſervant ſhould diſcreet- 
ly decline,and avoid all famili- 
aritie with them whom his ma- 


| ter diſaffecteth and diſſiketh. 


$. Servants are to bee exhorted 
to uſe frequent - praier and ear- 
neſt ſupplication, that in ſoul 
and conſcience they may ſtand 
firmly perſwaded of this —_ 

. and. 


” 
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. of rhe Engiſh Sepoor., 
and immut3bel truth , that nei- 


ther the, direRions' of parents, 


- nor counſels of friends, nor 
chance , nor fortune were the 
principal cauf, by which this 
ſeryant was placed to do ſervice 
with this maſter , þbt that 
the great Maſter in chief , who 
by his, infinite and infallibel 
providence oyerrulerth all ſer- 
vants; works,;and maſters under 
heaven, by his determinate will 
and certain foreknowledg, hath 
regiſtred ;.and; enrolled in- the 
book of: þis' all-diſpoling fore- 
fight and-forediſpoking, that hee, 
this  verie ſervant ſhould bee 
bound and do ſervice to this ye- 
rie maſter,under whom hee now 
ſtand's obliged and bound. 


9-That for this great cauſ, eve- - 
rieſervant ſhovld decree, reſolv 


H 4 and 
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and determine in his 'minde_ to 


ſuffer, with ſtedfaſt patience,anie 


diſtempered affeQions , violent 
paſſions, and,if it ſo happen,un- 


deſerved punifhment, under his 


maſter ; becaufthe great maſter 
in chief hath not onely allotted 
to everiechilde of man, that in 

eneral ' hee ſhall labor with 


weat of face, with wearineſs ' 


of fleſh, and' with vexation of 
ſpirit: bur alſo hath punQually 
ordained in weight, and in mea- 
ſure, what affliction and rroubcl 
ſhall follow,and falt upon everie 
Jacoband' everie Toſh, upon 
everie ſervant and-everie pren- 
tiſe, yea the affliction of everie 


daie, and of everie daies work. 
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O eaſ this ſeeming hard 
yoke,and heavie burden of 
ſervice, the teaching Regents 
ſhould ſer before the cies of 
their Pupils,the exceeding great 
fruits, and unceſſant revenues 
and incoms of profits, that a- 
riſe out of prenti{age and ſervice 
faithfully'performed : as, 1. It 
1s 4 great benefit to bee in due 
time weaned from the indulgent 
ſupplies - by parents, that wee 
may truely learn how tolive of 
our -ſelvs : and that, as good 
ſouldiers and ſervants of our 
heavenly Lord and Maſter, wee 
may bee carly taught how to' 
bear and fuer that hardſhip 
crols and travel, which wee muſt: 
| Hs bear «. 
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bear while wee live in the 
world. 2. Thar it is a verie 
orear benefit, that by ſervice un- 


der a Maſter , youths, .who--of 


themſelvs are prone to over- 


much libertje, are inured and ac-. 


cuſtomed to leav things undon 
which they mot defire to do: to 
forſake the fruition of their own 
delights and pleaſures, and as if 
they had no will, nor voluntie of: 


their own, to yield themſelys. 


wholly to bee ordered by the 
will and ſelf-placencie of the 
Maſter whom they ſerv.1. They. 
that are thus made readie to 0- 
beie the will of their private Ma- 


Rter,, will bee:found much bet- 
ter prepared to ſubmit themſelvs- 


ro the high will of God.2 .Such 


as. have been ſeverely held to 1 
rceadie obedience in ſervice , will 


caſily 
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eaſily obeie Rulers and Magi- 
ſtrates. 3. Such as are habiru- 
ared and made pliabel ro re- 
nounce their own will and plea- 
ſure, thar they may work our, 
procure, and promote the repy- 
ration, credit,” and: profit 'of a 
ſevere Maſter , ifthey have anie 
ſenſ of ' reaſon, will bee much 
more readie and forward to de- 
nie their own pleaſures and pal- 
times , to advance and ſet'on- 
ward their own benefit. To bee 
led and accuſtomed to a con- 
ſtant inureing and uſage, to a- 
bide at home, and to attend up- 
onbulineſs ; doth ſo' teach and 
habituate a ſervant, that in the 
future-it will not ſeem grievous, 
butas a pleaſure to wait and at- 
tend upon his own affairs, Eve- 
re good uſage and cuſtom in 


his 
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his Maſters occafipns, doth. fit 
the ſeryant; ta do -the like for 
himſelf; 2; Bel 

Therefore think norfo much 
of the-hard labor which you do 
for your Maſter, as on the good 
Skil and abilitie. which you ob- 
tein-to-your ſelf ; _ 4. All learn- 
iftg.m the School was but to pre- 
parea Schalar to bee abel todo 
and execute the duties of a vo- 
cation 'and- trade ob living : but 
theteaching and learpirigobtein- 
ed- by doing ſervice. under the 


Maſter of a neceſlarie-trade-and 


profeflion, 45 the end for which 
learning is: gotten :; and this is 


the excellent benefie of aprofeſ- 


fon, learned: under. a {ervice- 


Maſter.that itenableth a fervant 


te live:ever-afterward af him- 


felf 3. by: the, gdhil-and; tayſtc riq - 
Nb which 
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| of the Engliſh :$ehool. _ 16x kf. 
which hee hath learned fo exer#» ||, 
cife : children do think them- || | 
ſelvs much bound to their pa= || 
rents. if, beſide their education - | 
and maintenance, they do give 
them a Tenemenr, Land, or 
portion -of  monie,, by: which 
they may ſupport themſelvs all 
the daies of their life: now a 
ſervice- Maſter | doth effect all 
this, and -more for his ſervant : 
for hee giveth unto him not | 
onely, for - the: prefent, mainte- | 
nance, food, raiment and lodg- 
ing : but, 2. Heedoth hold and 
inure him to all good manners | 
and cuſftoms-of dealing warily, 
of living induſtrioufly, and ſpa- 
ragly thriftic ,, and how ta 
keep and order himſelf and a fa- _ 
, milie: 3. Hee giveth to- his || 
prentiſe, morathen.Tenemeny 
Land,. 
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Land or MOonie ; for by dailic 
commands and deeds, unto the 
performance of which the ma- 
ſter doth conſtantly hold, and 
inceſſantly accuſtom his pren- 
tiſe, the ſervice-maſter doth in- 
ſtruc, teach, and make perfe& 
his prentiſe-ſervant, to uſe and 
exerciſe /an art 'to get his li- 
ving; ithe knowledg of which 
can neyer bee ſpent nor defor- 
ced from the owner.as lands and 
monies may : which $kil and 
trade can follow the learner into 
all countries, whitherſoever hee 
way bee forced to travel: 'and 
there will more ſiirely,and more 
laſtingly keep his pofleflor and 
profeſſor, then anie proportion- 
abel rate of lands or -monie 
can do. ;'The learning of apro- 
fitabel art of living, 15 the moſt 


pro- 
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of the Engliſh School, 165 || 
profitabel and moſt durabel' '|, | 
ſtock and treaſure that can bee _ | |! /# 
given. So much is.a good fer- ||| ! 
vant and prentiſe bound and ob- 
liged to a good maſter-, thar- 
doth dulic teach his ſervant to 
know. and praiſe a skill and 
knowledg, by which hee may 
 alwaie live in plentie and credir, 
honeſtly and well. Thus, tnſom 
regard, it may bee ſaid, that a 
ſervant oweth more to him that 
ſbeweth the waice how to live 
ina proſperous eſtate , thento 
them, that were the producers 
of his bare lifeand becing : for, 
if it ſo pleaſ- the Divine power, 
it ſcem's beter forthe creature, 
to bee without eſſence, life and 
beeing,thento endure the life of 
affliction, penurie and want. . 
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*T'He graff thus cut off, and 


© well par'd and ared 
for bnfintion into a mot ſtock 
in which it may get life ; wee 
now ceaſ\” to ſpeak anie more of 
the twig and graff, ro wit, of 
the Engliſh Scholar which is to 
bee a ſervant: and com to fpeak 
of the ſtock, rowit, of: the ſer- 


vice-Maſter , into which' hee is 


after a ſort to- bee - ingrafted : 
concerning whom:, ſom good 

epts and counſels-are ro bee 
adminiſtred*by-rhe. Collegiate 


teacher : for everie kinde of _ 


graft cannot grow upon everie 
kinde of ſtock: Therefore: the 
diſcerning , that by. experience 
the teaching; Maſter hath of the 


ſtrength... 
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" of the Bugliſh School. | 167 
ſtrength and of the capacitie of 


the- Scholar, of the ſtate and* 


ſufficiencie of the parents, and 
further, / conſulting with . rhe 


——— —— 


father, and beſt - friends of the * 


lad, is likely to give the beſt di- 
rections how. 'a convenient ſer- 
vice-Maſter may bee choſen for 
his Scholar , obſerving ſom 
ſuch: rules as theſe following. 
1.\If the Scholar bee of 'a weak 
bodie,/ hee may not bee put toa 
trade that requreth ſtrong labor 
and- travel. 2. If hee bee-of 
foft and tender diſpoſition, hee 
'may not bee placed 'with a Ma- 
ſter of a hot and haſtie nature. 
3- If that heewho isto ſerv bee 
of a ſlow wit, hee ſhould not 
bee put to a wit-needing trade. 
4. Provide a Maſter thathath 
given good proof of his good 

uſage 


| uſage of ſervants , or to ſuch an | 


ment, -then the! ſoil and ground 
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one, - who for his kinde nature 
give's occaſion : of good: hope. | 
5. Let not the Maſter bee ofa 
poor condition, orof a waſted 
eſtate; there can bee no content FF 
found-in a familie, where there | 

Is penurie, - 6. Let not the Ma- 

ſter bee. ily covetous, for if | 
there will bee alwaies a giving ll” 
leſs then is-meet ; anda looking 
for more then 1s convenient, 


7.. Not of aſottiſh, nor. of a {| | 


l-hardie minde , not incon- 


 Nanr and light-minded; noſer- IF. 
vice 1s ſo grievous as-that which 


is preſcribed by a ſhallow wit 
judgment : becauf theplant * 
can neyer have better nouriſh- 
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beeuſed touching the man with - 
whom the Scholar is to do ſer- 
' vice: as water led in pipes from 
a fountain cannot . bee raiſed to 
'a hight. above that of the 
ſpring-well from which -it is 
conveied: even fo it is a point 
of much difficilitie to rail a 
prentiſe-ſervant to a height in 
' anie good qualitie, above that- 
which is inhis maſter: therefore 
ſuch as 'is the pictic, pruderice, 
; þchaviour, credit and eſteem of 
"the ſervice-Mafter, ſuch is like 

to bee the qualification of him 
that in the moſt ſeaſoning , and 
moſt qualifying time of his age, 
is bred up by ſuch a Maſter's 
education. Out of the Bibel,and 
out of the books of familie=di- 
 [cipline written by Divines ; 'as 
alſo ont of the Economical pre- 
cepts 
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cepts writterr by Philoſophers, 


ſound direQions may bee gathe- 
red, to guide the parents, Ma- 
ſer, and Scholar in this great 


and weightiework, which cauſ- | 


ſeth cicheria proſperous or un- 
proſperous life in. him-that is 
placed out in ſervice, - = 
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PT He firſt and ſecond ſtage, of | 
-4 ruraleducation beeing thus | 


curſorily and 'peedily run over: 


the Solicitor. as the Surveior of ! 


the High-waie of, neceſſarie 
learning, now begin's to ſhadow 
out a pourtrai, andas it were, 
a-Landskip - of the race-waiec 


from the ſecond, to the third 


ſtage. — 
They. that. intend - to- run 
h through 


* 
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of the Engliſh School. 171 
through the third courſ” of: ru- 
ral teaching , after the Engliſh 
tongue learned by Grammar,and 
the ſocial diſciplines afore de+ 
' ſcribed; next: in order, are to 
learn the Latineſpeech, then-the 
Greek, or :other of-the preſent 
national languages,as the Dutch 
and French, yer ſo to bee taught 
and learned in the rural Colleg- 
cs, that both what hath been 
learned may bee preſerved by 
due exerciſe: for that uſe ap- 
pointed , and alſo that, concur- 
rently with the teaching of the 
fore-named tongues, the enſu- 
ing arts of this third courſ, -may 
bee taught and exerciſed inthe 
Engliſh tongue, 

Firſt, concerning the Latine, 
wee have to confider the motive 
wherefore ; and the mediums, 
where- 
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whereby it ſhould bee learned 
by usin England. — 

1. The Morives to rerw Lw | 


tine are of ſuch nature as theſe. 
I. After the Ro- 


following. 
manes by their armies had made 


| 


conqueſt of a great part of their | 


known world, they, diſdaining 
to write their Laws and ap- 
pointments gs Government 1n 


the proper age of ata 
countrie, did pr” ume thet 


ofthe Latines , to wit of t " 


Province, of which Rome was 
the head ciriezto bee the Court- 


ſpeech, and  Srate-language of 


= aſſlume the Sclavonick 
tongue to bee his Srare-lan- 


guage: and in that Court-lan- 
guage did ingrofs and ſend out 


all 


ire: as of late years | 
the grand Seignior of Turkic. 
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of the Engliſh School, 193 
all their Commands and Edits 
into-all Regions and+ Nations, 
from the river Euphrates inthe 
Eaſt, utito the Atlantick ocean 
intheWeſt.; and from the ur- 
moſt parts of .Scythia 'in the 
North, : to the-Arabian Sea,and 
Lybia'in the South : her, 
the Ptoconſuls;and all-other dee 
putie Governors for the State 
of Rome, together - with all 
commanders in;Armies, and all 
others ih avtoritie were neceſh- 
tated fo-learnthe Latine, that is 
the rongue of :the Romanes + 
and to further their defire , and 
alſo to bring the then ruſtick 
Language of the Latine to bee 
eanct 11-038 more certain ro 
bee underſtood, . and more cafie 
to bee learned, by autoritie of 
the Romane Senate, autoritie- 
Was 


1 
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| }/ - was givento Palewon, and from || 


age to age-unto other learned : 


men, and-laſt of all to great 


kt 


% 


Priſcian , ,;.to diſtinguiſh that} 
you! into parts, andout of all : 


moſt. commodious words |! 


for fair ſound, and plain fignifi- | 


cation, to make choif, cit they | 
had ſtore' enough for all uy 
and expreſſions : then t 
giſtred thoſe words into didio. 
naries, unto: which none 


| 


add, and from which none 


might detraQ, thar the number 
of their Latine words might bee © 
more. certain and ' eafie to bee | 
known through all the domini- 


ons of their Empire : then bur: | | 
ther;allthe principal words, to | 


Wit, all Nouns, Pronouns, and. 
Verbs, were caſt! into. certain 
moulds deviſed for that pur- 
polc 
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poſe, that is to ſaie, intofive de- 
clenfions for Nouns; and into 
four Conjugations for Verbs , 
 everie caſe for Nouns, and cyc- 
rie Perfon for Verbs havin 
-immurabel Terminations afſſh- 
gned, whereby they might bee 
mfallibly diſtinguiſhed and 
known : and ſo it was eſta» 
ſtabliſhed, that whatſoever was 
* not found in their Lex/cop for 
| Latine, and was not written 
with ſuch ſyllabels and Letters, 
as they were regiſtred in the Le- 
| vicow, and were not varied and 
* terminated, according ro the ca- 
ſes for Nouns, and according to 
the Perſons, and Numbers for 
Verbs,were adjudged barbarous 
4 and non-ſignificant : and fur- 
ther, ſingel wor1s beeing thus 
fully ordered, the ſame Gram- 
ma- 
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marians,according to the power 
to them committed, did ordain 
rules of Concord to ſhew how | 
© 1 one word ſhould bee, certainly , Y}. 
} | | and without error, referred F 
to another : and alſo the ſame 
Autors did make rules, to ſhew 
how one Latine word ſhould 
rule and order another ; that fo 
there might bee no place left for } 
anie uncertaintie in the ſenſand I} : 
right meaning. The Latine bee- 
ing thus made a Grammatical FF! 
| language, elegant, certain, and 
© | ertet, above that of ruſtick 
Y Fn and beeing thus afſum- 
ed to bee the State.ſpeech of the F, 
Romane Empire ; hereupon | 
IH there were Schools ſet up in e- 
| 38 verie province and Nation, to I 
'T'i inſtru@ and teach all the ſons F® 
'I i 
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inthe"learning and knowledg of 
the'Latine tongue : and the La- 
tine beeing thus brought to per- 

 feion above all other langua- 
ges, as beeing the tongue autort- 
zed to beecommon for all nati- 
ons and-people within the do- 
minions of the Romanes, , all 
inſtructions touching Religion , 
andall! Laws and conſtitutions 
for civil Government, and all 
the liberal Sciences, and all 
Hiſtories, and all books pertein- 
ing to State-policie , all 'books 
for Phyſick and preſervation of 
of the health, and all inventions 
of art or knowledg, that might 
ſerv to augment the welfare of 
the Romane Empire, were writ- 
ten and publiſhed in Latine: and 
to the intent that the provincials 


might bee eſteemed to honor 
I > the 


m—_—_—c er 


ata... 
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the Romane Governors, their 
magnificence and autoritic, all 
the Gentelmen in all Nations 
and Countries did e:rneſtly ſtu- 
die and learnthe Latine tongue, 
And laſtly, to expreſs their ho- 


nor and obedtxence to rhe Stare-, 


governors of | the + Senate: of 


Rome, <6verie man did covet to 


uſe, in his own countrie ſpecch, 
ſo much ofthe Latine, asby a- 
nie means hee was abel: info- 
much that the long cuſtom, and: 


uſe of the Latine , hathy. fo far 
prevailed, that it was long ſince 


made the- common -learnec 
tongue , Of all Nations in cl- 
der ryme called Romanes, and 


afterward Chriſtians: : ' and as: 


after the Noziman conqueſt, c- 
verie ofie was counted as 2 
Gentelman of + France ,' the? 
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- - could ſpeak French : in like 
* manner afrer that of the Ro- 
manes, in anie of their Provin- 
ces, heethat could ſpeak Latine 
was cſteemedas a Gentelman of 
Rome. . 
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Hus having ſearched out 

the deſcent and pedigree 
of the Latine, the Solicitor, 
now ſheweth the.neceflitics and 
- prgent canſſes _ it muſt bee 
taught/and learned in all Nati- 
ons governed by . Chriſtians : 
and'the firſt neceſſitie is, becauſ 
all the. Antiquities, Records, 
Hiſtories, and: Fundamental 


©: Laws ofeach Nation, have been 


Regiſtred inthe immurabel La- 
tine tongue, beeing ever. ſince 
3 the 
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the bruiſing and breaking of the 
Romane power, by the Goths 
8&c. onely a book language, 


' which no force. of arms can al- 
icr. 


2. The Latine is to bee 
learned; becauſ in that Language 
is the. common Magazine and 
ſtore-houſ for Chriſtians , the 
treaſures of all wiſdom Divine 
and humane, all holie Religion 
and humane knowleds have 
been laid up, which treaſures 
cannot bee unlock'd and opened 
bur onely by the keie of the La- 
tine tongue. 

3- By reaſon the vulgar lan- 
guage of everie countrie, by 
wars and conquelſts,and by the 
inconſtant vanitis of -everie 
people, is ſo much changed in 
evcrie two or three ages, that it 

Ccan- 


; 


cannot bee underſtood by their 

oſteritie : therefore the wil- 
dom of our Elders did ordain 
that the. private pleadings, re- 
coveries , and judgments con- 
cerning particular right, tenure, 
and inheritance, ſhould bee en- 
tred and recorded in the un- 
changeabel Latine tongue, that 
howſoever the language of the 
Land might bee quite worn 
out and gon, yet all ſucceeding 
| heirs, after manie ages might bee 
abel to know by the Records in 
Larine, how their tenure and ti- 


tel had begining ; and how it 


hath' been conveied down and 
continued, | 

4. There is a neceſlirie to learn 
the Latine, becauſthe common 
uſe of that predominant Lan- 


guage, now for more then ſ1x- 
I 4 wa 
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fixteen hundred years, hath fo 
infuſed and ſo innatured it ſelf 
into all Chriſtian Nations in 
the Weſt part of Europe, that | 
no terms of art inanie pro- | 
fcflion, nor anie vulgar language 
ot anle Nation can bee Lars + 


known for Orthographie, or for 
proper fignification, without 
knowledg of Latine., | 

5. Beſide the neceſſities of 


earning the I atine, the know- 


ledg of it will yield us theſe | 
fruits & commodities: 1, Know 
ledg of the Latine will eaſily 
bring us to the knowledg of 
anie forrein Language, ſpoken 
by Chriſtians. 2, Hee that can ' 
ſpeak the Latine rongue , may 
talk and confer with anie Di- 
vine, Lawyer, Phyſician, and 
with anie other learned man, 1n 
ani | 


| of the Emeliſh School, 18; 
anie Chriſtian Nation , where- 
ſoever: hee ſhall rravel. 

3.To ſet forth the great fruits 
and profits which the knowledg 


of theLatinetongue doth bring, . 


would require' more labor and 
time then can bee imploied on 
the whole workin hand. 

| Forconcluſion of this-point, 
the Solicitor ſaith , That al- 
though the arts and abilities, 
here intended to bee taught in 
the Engliſh tongue onely,do ve- 
ry much prepare and enabel a 
man for anie profeſſion or call- 


ing of a private life ; yet none | 


can execure anie common Ot- 
fice, as a Clerk,or an inſtr-men- 


tal man for the good of the. 


Publick'weal, without hee nn- 
derſtandingly know the Latine 
tongue, 
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The Teacher ; 


Sncyr. XXXIX. 


T Heſe may-ſuffice for . mos | 


tives to learn :. now of ſom 
Mediums by which-the Latine 
tongue may bee eaſily taught, 

1. The Solicitor abhorreth, 
inthe rural College, the teach- 
ing of unuſeful niceries, curioſi- 
ties and ſeeming perfeRions , 
which ſerv more for oſtentation 
of wit, then for real uſe and 
pracQiice, in the future vocation 
of the learner.- 

2. Hee. would not- that the 
teaching of. Latine in the-coun-, 
trie.Schools, ſhould bee made a 
longſom work, asif the Scho- 
lars,. during - all the pretious 
time of their-youth,had nothing 
ci{ to.do, but roger the know- 

ledg 


which, to ſaie the beſt.the learn- 
ing of it, as of all other tongues 
is but to have knowledg of 
the cask, and veſlel, and not of 
the rich wares that are contein- 
e&inthem : onely to teach chil- 
dren the uſe of ſpeech and lan- 
guage, is but to make them em- 
ptice nominals, without know- 
ledg of the materials, and reali- 


ties, by which they ſhould bee 


made more abel and morerea- 
die to perform all perſonal du- 
ties, and eſpecially. thoſe that 
, pertein to the particular calling, 
which they intend to pradctile 
during all their life. | 

3. The Solicitor doth refer 
this skil of reaching a mediocri- 
tie of Latine, ina rural School, 
t0 thoſe, that by. their long ex-: 
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ledg-of the Latine tongue , of. 


PeETrt- 


—_— 


perience in that ſole imploie- 
ment, have atteined a dexteri- 

_ tic, more then the Solicitor, for 
the moſt part otherwiſe em- 
plo;ed, can poſſibly know, yet 
as hee conceiveth, ſom direQi- 
ons,like theſe that follow; will 
bee found expedient to further 
this work, 


Son XIE 


FF He Autor thinketh, that 
- the Latine, may bee 
taught,ſo far as a countrie Scho.. 
lar need*s it,in as ſhort a time as. 
a Monſficur can teach Prench: 
and the reaſons which move 
him ſo to think, are theſe : x.Be- 
caul it is taken for granted, that 
all the general terms,and diffici- 
lities of the Latine Grammar " 
ak | 
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alreadie learned, inthe learn 

of the Grammar for Engliſh. 
2- Becauſ the reading of the 
Latine, it beeing according to 
everie ſyllabel and letter, as it is 
writter, withour anje omiſſion 
of anie vowel or: conſonant, is 
by much more caſte than the 
reading of the French. 3. Be- 
cauſ at this daie the Latine ha- 
ving totally loſt its idiomarical 
and native ſound, it ſufficeth to 
pronounce it according to the 
pronunciation of our own vul- 


gar tongue : whereas, when wee 


learn anie forrein language, wee 
muſt learn the native air of pro- 
nouncing of it,according 
of the hodiernal people, by 
whom 1t-is vulgarly ſpoken: 
4. And it is far more ecafiero 
learn to- underſtand the Gram- 


matizing,. 


& to that 
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188 The Teacher 
matizing,and {ighification of the 
French language, then it is to 
learn the toning and French- 
like uttering : | 5-the learning of 
latine is verie facil 'and eaſe, 
becauſe it hath more helps 
of teaching than anie other 
tongue. , - 

Sothat the -knowledg of la- 
tine verſifying , veric laborious 
and utrerly unuſcfull for the ru- 
ral ſchool, being omitted , ſom 
competent knowledg of {yllabi- 
call quantities admitted; one 
yeers learning of latine,- as a 
ſtudie ſo long chiefly followed, 
there being continued after- 
ward an exerciſe init , while 0- 
ther knowledges are in teach» 


ing, ſeem's to beeenough. 


2. The books to be read, at 
beft leaſure, by, the learner. 
- ſhould 


| 


ſhould bee the.Engliſh- grammar 
for latine, as it is now totaly 
tranſlated : -the: book -of: con- 
ſtruing the latine- grammar. 

' 3. All therules for latine ,are 
tro be taught, exerciſed and 
parſed [in rhe Engltſh;tongue 
onely , that the learner may not 
be forced tq think on the ob- 
ſcure manner of teaching, when 
hee ſhould wholly attend to the 
matter thar 1s taught. 

4. The.rules ſhould not, be- 
fore they be underſtood, bee 
committed to memorie , by 
conning of leſſons and parts,bur 
ſhould bee ſo learned onely , by 
frequent exerciſe and. uſe of 
thoſe things which they- -con- 
tein. 

5o. Thedodtrine of the fingel 
parts of ſpecch, and of the rules 
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1909 | The Teichir 
of conſtruction is ' curſorily to 


_ beexamined over, by putting 


the ſcholars in minde of that 
which was taught in the gram- 
war for Engliſh , with a touch 

of ſuch otherthings , of which } 
they may bee thought moſt ca- 
pabel. | i 
- 6. Return and ſhew the uſe 
ofthe declenſions, of caſes, gen- 


ders, ſubſtantives; adje@ves, 


pronouns :-and of the conjuga- 
tions of verbs, through their . * 
modes and tenſes. 


Src. X LT. | 


" Eturn again, and inure 

& Ythe ſcholars verie often 
to decline nouns on everie de- 
Elenſion, ſhewing the vanetie 
of Henification ineverie caſe and 
number:: 


—_——_ 
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number : and beeing brought to 
to ſom readineſs, teach them t6 
decline ſubſtantives in-concord 
with adjectives , the teacher 
| giving the engliſh,and the learn- 
er the latine in everie caſe: as 
a good man, wir bonus; Of 2 
o00d man, wiri boxiz, toa good 


man, wiro bono, &c. the like is. 


to be done in joining a ſubſtan- 
tive with: the pronouns adje- 
Qive, thoroughout the declenſt- 
. 0ns of pronouns, 

8. Whenthe ſcholars have at- 
teined ſom perfection inthe ex- 
erciſe of the declenſions, ſhew 
them how to lead along ver 
thoroughout all modes & tenſes 
according to everie ſeveral con- 
jugation, the teacher going bee- 
fore in the engliſh, and all the 
torm of learners following him 


un 


The Teacher 


inlatine : and when they under- 
ſtand how to form verbs a- 
Rive and paſhve: then take yerbs 
imperſonal and go before with * 
the engliſh, and let everie di- 
{cipel fate after you in latine : as, 
I am weare of idelneſs. tedet me 
ot7] mei : thouart wearie of 1del- 
neſs, tedet te otij twi, &rc. and fo 
proceed through all the modes, 
renfes, and perſons. 

9. The aforeſaid skill beeing 
competently gotten : proceed | 
-to ſhew the uſe of the-rules of 
conſtruction : -and taking rhe 
engliſh of the latine-<exampel, let 
the teacher put the words into 
their natural order, and ſo lead 
the learners to put it into latine: 
and ſhew how-the exemplifica- 
tion in all points dorh agree 
with the meaning-of the rule E 

an 
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and with the exerciſe of declin- 
ing, and of conjugating., ler 
this courſ bee continued , up- 
on the. moſt corimon rules 
to the end of the. Acci- 
dence. 

10. While theſe things are in 
doing , everie morning , when 
the wit is ſharpeſt, in the pre- 
ſence of the maſter,let the ſcho- 
lar read with a fair pronunciati- 
on two or three ſentences. in 
the Accidence, by waie of a 
morning part , ſo that the 
whole . may. amount to the 
quanrtitie of one leaf, and as 
they read, let the teacher ask 


the contents and meaning of e-. 


very ſentence, and ſhew -and 
expound the - right ſenſ; of 
which the better writers ſhould 
take ſom ſpeedie notations ; as 
how 


94 - ' The Teacher. 3 
how manie remarkabels are in! 
everic ſentence, 8&c. | 


FP | Szcr. XLII. | 
Yi II, V Hen the exerciſe! 


Y mentioned at the! 

laſt 6gure eight, is finiſhed, and 
brought to the end of the eng 
liſhrules ; theteacher is to mak 
a regreſs to the firſt words of 
the ſingel Accidence, and! 
it there begining to. put the! 
[| whole context .into the natural! 
i! order ; of: ſpeech ,* and, where! 
| there 1s need, altering the words,y 
(| ſo that they may moſt plainly 
| agree to the latine manner of 
lll ſpeaking, and alſo filling upanie} 
Ei! part of ſenſ, which in the eng» 
B31 iſh is wanting, the teache 
T2 1 ſhould begin with the a þ 
avy 
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having asked the queſtion, 
who, or what isin bectng, do- 
ing, or fuffering ; let him point 
the learners' to the nominative 
caſe, and as the teacher doth: 
verbatim give the engliſh word, 
ſo ler the {cholars ſtrive who 
can firſt put it into: the beſt Ia- 
tine: and thus the ſcholars are 
to be led to the end of thetr en- 
liſh rules: and in poſſing,everie 
latine exampel muſt be conſtr” 
ed and opened ſo far as may 
concern the rule unto which it 1s 
applied. 

12. The practice of this laſt 
injunction; 1, will enabel the 
learners to make latine with fa- 
cilitie and delight : 2. it doth 
hold the ſcholars to think and 
meditate upon thoſe principels 
and rules, which are the toun- 

dation 
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dation of all their erndition in 
latine, 3. it bringeth them toa 
verie perte&t underſtanding in' 
their grammar doqtrines, ſo | 
that there is not any jot or titel 
that 1s unknown unto them : for 
firſt,” everie engliſh word is put 
into its natural place : 2. everie 
hard word is interpreted: 3.what 
1s wanting to fill up the' ſenſ is 
ſupplied : 4 everie verb is tc- 
lated to his own ' nominative: 
5. everie adjeQive to his own | 
ſubſtantive ;'and 6. that which | 
giveth a veric readie and clear | 
underſtanding, everie relative 
is referred to his own antece- 
dent ; and everie ordinal -con- | 
junive adverb is referred to his 
preceding ordinal ; and indeed | 
the Solicitor is of opinion, that 
No exerciſe for atteining of 1a- 

; tine, | 
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tne, can-work a deeper under- 
ſtanding in the minde, or a 
more firm impreſſion in the me- 
morle. 2 

13. By this exercitation, in one 
and the ſame a&, the ſtudents 
learn aſwell ro know the right 
ſen{ of their rules., as to make 
good latine. 

14. This exerciſe of tranſlat- 
ing into latine, being perform- 
cd inthe preſence of the teacher, 


and by | his .preparatives , as is. 


ſaid,the ſcholars will learn more 
Skill in right making of latine in 
one-hour, than, were they left 
to themſelves, they could learn 
in two daies. 

15. Until the ſcholar's have 
learned, by rule and cuſtom, to 
know of what gender, and of 
what declenſion nouns are ; _ 

"© 
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. latine,the firſt tranſlating beeing | 
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ot what conjugation cverie verb 
1s, everie one having a diftio- | 
narie, let them be taught readi- ; 
ly and quickly to finde everie | 
word init, which alfo will ſhew 
the right writcing of everie ſyila- | 
bel , in a doubtfull caſe , the ; 
di&tionarie will bee found the: 
{ſureſt and readieſt help that a ! 
ſtudent can haye?ll his life long, | 
ſo far as it doth guid. 'q 

15. The Tarners having | 
rwiſe gon thorough the engtiſh- | 


ed grammar, in turning of it into 


written, at the third like exer- | 
cife, they will bee abel with de- | 
light,toread the engliſh ſpeedily * 


into true latine. 


Sx Cr, 


— 
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Sxcr. XLIIL 


y 'V Hen the firſt tranſlation 
# of the Grammar into 
© latine is ended ; the ſcholars 
j ould everie daic take a pure la-: 
tine phraſe. firſt noted in their di- 
a dare ok, -and the maſter, or 
- ſom one of the ſcholars ( in "the 
| audience of the maſter)pronoun- 
© cing the engliſh in going before 
 egogh everie mode, tenſ and 
feet as hath been ſhewed ; 
= the ſcholars ſhould ſaic it in 1a- 
| tine, in the active and paſhve 
þ voice ,. and in the infinitive 
| mace and in the gerunds and 
| fu ines, as the rules of conſtru- 
| Qion do ſhew: this exercitati- 
# on, after a while, will make the 
F Form ſo readie in making la- 
4 K tine, 
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tine, that ſo ſoon as they ſhall 


| hear any thing ſpoken', they 


will bee readie to ſpeak it in la- 
tine. 2 | 
2. As youare going onward 


with the ſecond tranſlation of 


the engliſhed' Grammar, into [a- 
tine ; let ewentie verſes of the 
latine new Teſtament bee everic 
daic interprteted by the teacher, 
with a ſhort explication of the 
more difftcil things , of which 
everie one is to give an account 
at ſich an hour as the maſter 
ſhall appoint , and by reaſonthe 


' learners have been piouſly accu- 
ſftomed, both at hotne, and at 


ſchool, to read tbe Scriptures, 
within a few weeks they will 
grow abel ro interpret any Cha- 
pter of the Bibel- into engliſh. 
This daily exerciſe inthe Scrt- 
ptures, 
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- ptures, will nouriſh the ſcholars 
F  mpgodlineſs , will increaſ ſolid 
a-\# knowledg ; in which dailie rea- 
'- ding,the beſt Iatine phraſes, and 
\- the words not fore-known 
” ſhould be written by the beſt 
 & writing ſchollar for his fellows. 
= This exerciſe ſhould daily bee 
e # continued ſo long as the ſtu- 
= dents ſhall ſtaje in the rural col- 
& lege. 
”. 3» When the third tranſlati- 
on from 1nſpeech, to the end of 
= the verfifying rules is finiſhed ; 
-— there beeing ſom twentie exer- 
citations made in engliſh,as brief 
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t | as may bee,conteining matter fit 
, | toexcmplife all the chief rules ; 


the ſcholars ſhould be put to 
tranſlate into latine two of thoſe 
exercitations every week, that 
lo they may be abel with readi- 
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202 ' The Teacher 
neſs to make Latine, ?ccording 
to everie rule of the Grammar + 
of this exerciſe the uſe will bee 
found exceedingly pro fitabel 
above anie that hitherto hath 
beencommonly uſed. | 

4. Allthat have once learned 


_ over the uſe of Declenfions , 


Conjugations, and of the rules 
of Conſtruction, ſhould bee 
preſent at everie Lecture for La- 
tine : for if the Teacher call 
upon everie one of them accor- 
_ to their capacities, they 
will do more good, by much, 
then if they were at anie ſolita- 
rie exerciſe, 

5, On ſom daies in the week, 
as the Teacher fhall think fir, in 
his own preſence, (for that is it 
that giveth life to all that Scho- 


ars do), hee ſhall do wellto 
varic 


varie the eyampels of everie 
rule for Latine , andto give a 
ſhort exampel upon everie rule 
of con{truftion, which may bee 
don within the ſpace of one 
hour this will make the learn- 
ers more underſtanding, and 
more readie in all their rules, 
then anie tedious learning by 
heart can do. 

6. The Scholars having ob. 
teined an abilitie, and habitual 
readineſs in turning the Latine 
Bibel into Engliſh, ( which will 
daily inure them, as a good Ca- 
techiſing,for a ſolid underſtand- 
ing the Scriptures); they ſhould 
bee brought toread the Poet 
Virgil, and rather Virgil then 
ance other Latine Poet: x. Be- 
cauf hee is free from applauding 
and approving ofthoſe heathen- 
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iſh vices, and licentious luſts, 
which were in a kinde of repu- 


_ tation among the Heathen peo- 


pel. 2, For that hee hath the 
pureſt, & plaineſt language that 
can bee found in Poetrie. 3.For 
his ſound underſtanding of all 
things of which hee ſpeaketh. 

At firſt, for bringing learners 
acquainted with the phraſe and 
ſtyle of Yireil, or of anie other 
autor, the Teacher ſhall do well, 
to write out ſom LeGures , ac- 
cording to the natural waie of 
the Latine ſpeech , and to aſ- 
ſcribe the proper ſignification of 
everie member of.a ſentence, 
immediately after the Latine 
words. 

2. When the Learners, to 
exerciſe themſelys in the quan- 
tities of ſyllabels, are plea - to 

earn 


learn to make Verſes , let them 
take the words of a Poet,ſo put 
in their natural order; and out 


of them, as out of well- -prepa- * 
$ red materials, by the guidance 


of the verfifying rules, let them 
compole and make up the ſame, 
or ſom other Verſes, 


The learner muſt take admo« 


nition, that the Poets for mak- 
ing up'of: verſes, do uſe manie 
forced and ſtrained phraſes, 
which may not bee uſed in com- 
mon Latine. 

For the better underſtanding 
of Mythologie, and of Poctt- 
cal Fictions, and of the dee 
wiſdom which they thought fit 
to hide from the cies of the vul- 
gar; it will bee. verie uſeful to 
colle& the beſt matrer, that can 
bee found in Natales Comes, and 


other Mythologiſts, When 
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When 77reil ſhall bee learn- 
ed in a ratabel proportion. to our 
Countrie-teaching, it will bee a 
profitabel imploiment to read 
thoſe of ——_ and other the 
beſt Latine Dialogues to a per- 
fetion ; ' until the Scholars 
ſhall bee made ſo prompt and 
readie, that they can expreſs a- 
nie common talk in good La- 
rine: for the better: perfecting 
whereof, there ſhould bee a 


_ certain hour limited, both. in 


the afore and after noon., in 
which the diſciples ſhould talk 
nothing, but in good Eatine: 
for ſhould they bee enjoined ſo 
to do all the whole daje, they 
will becom remiſs, and accu- 
ſtomthemlſelvs to ſpeak careleſs, 
and impure and uncorre lan- 7 


guage, 


And 
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And thus much skill in Latine 
may well ſuffice for one not 
intending to teach others , but 
only learn's to make himſelf fir 
tofollow ſo much Clerkſhip, as 
may enabel him to do the:duties 
of his own. ſecular vocation. 


SncrT. XLIV. 
Ne w, in the rural Colleges 


wee proceed to continue 

the - exerciſe: of: all the forena- 
med arts ,.( the Latine tongue 
excepted ) and to go onward in 
them that follow--by dictates 
and teaching in Engliſh onely; 
becauſ, as hath been ſaid, the 
minde of the learner may bee 
more .cafily led on to - appre- 
hend what is taught; and not 
bee-drawn away to muſe onthe. 
Ks words 
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words of a forrein language, 
in which the matter delivered is. 
taught: for , as it is more eafie 
for the eics of the bodie to ſee 
through a clear perſpeQtive- 


glaſs, then through one that is 
obſcure and darkſom : fo it is 
more facil for an Engliſh man, 


by the. cie of reaſon, to ſee 


through the Medium, and light 
of the Engliſh tongue, then by 
the more obſcure light of anie 
forrein language: to learn un- 


| known arts and terms,a ſpeech 


and language leſs known then 
our Own doth make the learn- 


ing by much more obſcure and 


hard. | 


Not onely to make their own. 


language more copious and flu- 


ent, bur alſo this conſideration- 


of more eafie learning cauſed 
the 
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the ſage Romanes,; and wiſe 
Greeks to teach all arts and ſcis 
ences intheir own tongue. For 
although the arts, following 
Emperie, were in the Chaldean 
tongue, before they were extant 
in:Greek, and were taught in 
Greek, before they .were-tran- 
ſlacedintoltalie ; yetthe Greeks 
did not thereby think themſelvs 
bound to learn the liberal arts in 
the Chaldee language: nor did 
the Romanes conceiv themſelvs 
obliged to teach ,and learn thoſe 
arts in the Greek tongue onely. 
Did wee of England, ſo much 
value and eſteem our own native 
{peech,as the Romanes did their 
Latine; if all Arts, Oratorie, 
and Eloquence , by continual 
Diſpurations , elegant Diates, 


and eloquent Declamations, - 
were. 


4d | Ma) 
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Fi 


there is not much impediment; 
but England might have ſuch 
Orators as Twllie, Hortenſius,and 
Demoſthenes were, But ſuch is 
our own ſupinitie, and negleR , 
that it would bee well for.us, if 
wee in this learned age, could: 
rightly uſe Orthographie, and 
ſpel our deſpiſed Engliſh, 


J's GY. XEV; 


JT becing then admitted, that: 

teaching onely in Engliſh 1s. 
to bee praQis'd 'tn our Engliſh 
Seminaries; and-thar teaching: 
m Latine is ſolely to bee reſcr- 
ved for perfeRtioniſts inthe ho- 


norxed Univerſities. 
The firſt obſeryabel in this third. 
Stage. 


were exerciſed in our Collegiate 
Schools, as they were in Italie, 


—— 
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Stage of our rural” conf, ro 
which wee are now com ; is, 
That-all the arts before: taught 
bee vigilantly continued- on to- 
ward a fuller perfeion, by in- 
terpoſed exerciſe of the Learn- 
ers, according as the Teaching- 
maſters ſhall ſee cauſ: and as- 
the other forenamed arts ſhould: 
bee nouriſhed by due exerciſe.; 
fo- ſhould eſpecially writing of 
Epiſtolarie letters, becaul ir- not 
onely- inableth for the good 
diſpatch of all civil affairs, but 
doth alſo habituate the Lerter- 
writer, aſwel inexa& civilities, 
as In exquiſite Ianguage. 2. The 
Divine art of Logick , the Em- 
preſs of Arts, and. Queen-Re- 
gent of reaſon, by-all means 
muſt: bee more deeply ſtudied, 
as-beeing the principal humane 
art 


art, which onely teacheth the 
right uſe of a man's own reaſon 5 
that is, rightly" to know and-judg 
himſelf, for the verie quiditie 
and eflence of a man is his rea- 
ſon; wherein if a man, by his 
own inſ{cience and error, bee a- 
buſed ,: hee ſo far \looſeth his 
perfeRion,and his manlie nature. 
3- Skil-in the art of Rhetorick 
muſt: bee further augmented: 
for what other Scholars can 


_ one]y ſet forth-after the ordina-« 


ric waic inplain language , the 
Rhetorician can ' ſet out', as it 
were,by lively colors; and moſt 
pleaſant and wittie 'flouriſhes ; 
and, after a manner , adorning 
everic ſentencewith flowers and 


roſes of artificial reſemblance; 


and,in a ſort, perfuming everic 
period, with a curious air of 
{ſweet 


»% 
—_ 
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ſweer breathing cadence and 


pronunciatioh. This Rhetorical 
Skil, with a marvellous delighr 
of the hearers, by fiftion of 


—_ make's dumb things to- 
P 


eak, and dead men to talk, ta 
reprove, to counſel and per- 
{wade ; and teacheth ſuch lively 


accenting of everic material 
word,ſuch hidden infinuating 8. 


inſliding' with ſweet modulati- 
on of the voice; that unleſs they 
bee verie- judicious and warie , 


this art will potently draw the 


mindes of the audients, to believ 
any thing ſpoken by an eloquent 
Orator: yet/you aretobee ad- 


vertiſed, rhat no more time is to-- 
bee ſpent inanie of the foreſaid 


arts, but that there may bee ſuf« 
ficient ſpace left to learn a com- 


petent knowledg. in 'all other: 
needful ſciences. Sx c 7. 
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Nev it will be requifite,thar 
ſom. skil. in Geometrie 
ſhould bee taught, as firſt the 
uſe-of all common. Diagrams , 
and Geometrical figures ,. rhe 
meaſuring of Triangles , .plain 
and Spherical, the taking of le- 
vels, diſtances, hights, and pro- 
fundities ; how to take the de- 
ſcription of a place, to make # 
mapeof-it : verie great are the 
uſes of this: art, in Geographie, 
in Aſtronomie , and: in Art O- 
_ptick, andin Art Militarie : bud 
eſpecially a rural ſtudent ſhould 
- Jearnſo much $kil in Geome- 
trie, that a Land-meaſurer may 
not deceiv him; when hee ſhall 
put.him to arpent., aker , and 


meas 


| 


b 
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meaſure Land. And here, as in 


all. other Mathematical arts, the 
ſtudent muſt bee. careful not to. 
_ bee overtaken with the great 
- delight. wherewith the Mathe- 
maticks do too much intice ma- 
nie that ſtudie them : but let ths 
ſtudent ofren meditate, that hee 
15 toſtudic literal arts, onely ſo 
much as. they may make him 
more fit for that civit vocation 
to which hee tendeth., Think 
- alwaies on this, The courſ of 
needful knowledges is long, the 
time to ſtudie them is ſhort. 


Sx cr. XLVII. 


Fter -Geometrie, next the 
A art of Coſmographie, of 


Geographie,. and of Topogra- * 


phie, ſhould bee taught. Coſ- 


mo- 
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dents may know, 1. How that 
the world is,as a great compoſed 
bodie, of Heaven , Air, Sea and 


Earth, and of things' in them © 


conteined: 1. Of the King and 
Courtiers, in their moſt courtly 
ſtate, that is, of God and his 
Angels, as they are extant in 
the immoyeabel Orb , 'then of 
the intelligential ſpirits, - that - 
make the ten ſeveral Celeſtial 


movements, that are in the rwo 4 


Chriſtallin Orbs., in which are 
no Sears, andin the other eight 
Sphears, which are more eaſily 
known by the movabel Lumina- 
ries which are in them:and how 
from the immovabel Orb,down 


Xo the ſurface: of the Sea and 
Land, all the ſpace is filled with 
an aerie ſubſtance , of which, 


that 


Ph whe cool, wry | 


that next beneath;in the orbicu- 
larie Heavens, to ſhew the puri- 
tie of it, is ſaid to bee ethereal: | 
and that which hath exhalations 
in it downward to the earth, 1s | 
called acreall ': what-are- the 
creatures in the Air, Sea, and 
Land all know : onely note here, 
that the higheſt Orb is iImmoy= 
abel ; to wit, the heaven of glo- 
rie, the ſtare-manſion of Angels: 

_ and the loweſt, to wit, the earth, 
1s likewiſe immovabel, as the 
ewo boundaries, limiting the 
large fieldof created ſubſtances 
and all other parts of the uni- 
verſ are alwaies inan unceaſing 
motion : and ſheweth., that the 
univerſal bodie of the world is 
of around figure, of which the 
utmoſt circumference is on eve- 
re point equidiſtant from the 
center. 
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center,heart, and inmoſt part of 
the earth : the whole may not 
unfitly bee compared to a round 

g, 1. which the ſhell repy1 


ſenreth the higheſt immovabss. « 


part; the whue of that egg re- 
ſembleth the a&rje part of the 
world, and the yoalk yield*s a 
{milicude of rhe earth , which, 
by the omnipotent decree of the 
Almightie, lieth immovabel in 
the midſt of the Element which 
wee call air, which air doth 


compalſs round. both Sea and . 
Land. 
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Urther this Coſmographical 
art doth ſhew thoſe  Artifi- 
cial circles and points , which 
the great Artilans of ou art 
have 
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have invented and deviſed, to 
ſhew ' the two poles and im- 
129vabel points in the North 
21:4 South, .on which the mova- 
bel heaveris are totally turned 
round , in the ſpace of everie 
four and ewentie hours: 2. The 


EquinoRtial circle, that compat- | 


ſeth the world in the equidiſtant 
midſt between the two Poles . 
3. This ſheweth the circles cal'd 
the tropick of Cancer, and the 
tropick of Capricorn, whoſe 
office is to bound in. the courſ of 
the Sun ; ſhewing that it go's 
but three and twentie degrees 
and thirtie minures , (to wit, but 


1410, Engliſh-miles, as related 


to the earth, from the Equino- 
ial or midſt”. of the world:) 
from the EquinoQtial either to- 
ward the North or South :: this 

art 
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ſpaces, by the learned called- 


-are veriecold, as beeing warm-' 


-and moſt glancing beams of: 
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art of Coſmographie ſheweth * 
_ the two Polar. circles to: bee 
equally diſtant from either Pox - 
lar point,” as much as the Tro.- ? 
picks ſtand diſtant from the 


> a ts wmeaw SySg.co 


EquinoRial line; that theſe pos / 
lar and tropical circles do divide! 
the earth into five remarkabel* 


Zones : of which inreſpe& of: 
qualitie., the ſpace within the; 
North and South Polar-circles; 
ed onely by the moſt oblique, 


the Sun: the two next Zones 
lying between, the Polar circles; 


and the Tropicks , are called? 


remperate, between heat and' 
cold, as beeing made hot by; 
thoſe raies and beams of the! 
Sun-ſhining, thar are not ſo ob? 

lique,? 


' 


tan 56 5 


| 


lique, as they that fall on the 


two cold Zones; nor ſo perpen- | 


dicular- as the Sun beams that 
fall on the earth , between the 
South and North Tropick . 


Laſtly, Coſmographic ſheweth 


 thatthe Zone or ſpace of carth, 


lying between the two Tropr 


cal circles doth exceed in heat, 


as lying under the Sun-raies, 
which are ſomtime perpendt- 
cular and down right, hath al- 
waies beams. falling on: it, that 


com neareſt to perpendiculars , 


and conſequently yerie fervent- 


Iy hot, 
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| M Ore, Coſmographie dorh 


ſhew thar cverie one of the 
forenamed Circles, for uſe of 
meaſu- 
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1410: miles in bredra, either 6 x 


.of the temperate Zones hath in” 
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meaſuring is divided into three. 
hundred and fixtie fpaces called? 
degrees ; of which, everie one# 


4 


is 'proportionabel unto three.” 
ſcore Engliſh miles , becing® 
referred to the magnitude of the® 
earth: and it ſheweth that as the?! 
cold South and Northern Zones? 
are three and twentie degrees,” 
and thirtie minutes; that is,” 


them ſeverally : even ſo, either? 


breadth fromthe Polar to ther 
Tropick circle 43. degrees, thats 
1s, 2580. Engliſh miles : and? 
that the breadrh of the Torridy 
Zone between the two Tropicks? 
beeing fourtie ſeyen degrees 5: 
conteineth 2820. miles , ſo thats 
the breadth of the two cold? 
Zones, and of the Torrid beeing? 


4 
as 
© + \ 
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put together contein more by 
480. miles, then the two Tem- 
perate Zones do: further, Coſ- 

© mographie ſheweth the cauſ of 
Summer and Winter, by the ac- 
ceſs and receſs of the Sun: that 
it is Winter in the South part of 
the world, when it is Summer 

\ in the North: it ſheweth the 
cauſ why the daies and nights 

| are alwaies” going 'longer or 
- ſhorter: it ſheweth the cauſ of 
* thefull night, and of the rwie- 
light: 'and whereforein the ut- 
moſt North, and utmoſt South, 
there is but one daie, and one 
- night' in one whole year : and 
that the Sun, though it bee , as 

' manie Learned men ſaie, more 
| then three hundred times bigs 
- gerthen all the earth, yetinthe 
' Ipace of one hour, reſpeR bee- 
| L 
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cfall noted Towns and Cities 
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ing had to the earth, it is carri- 
ed, the length of nine hundred 


miles; and4n regard of the orb, 


in which ic, goeth, it paſſeth 
more {wittly than any bullet 
ſhot out of a:Canon, 


SnCrerL.::; 
Ext a ſull meaſure of Geo- 


graphie ſhould bee taught; 
of all humane arts, affording a 


ſtudic moſt pleaſant and profita- 


bel: it repreſentcth us a livelic 
picture ofall ſeas and lands with 
all the note-worthte places tha: 
are in them : it enableth the 
learner to carrie inhis;minde at: 
image and picture of 'all the 
priacipal Ports and Havens, G6: 
all Countreys and Kingdoms, 


Oli 


ed 
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; on the face of the earth : ſo that 


F* 


; hee hath skill and abilitie to re- 


/ ferevery place to the particular 


Ut j Map of the countrey in which tt 


* ſtand's, and thento retet that na» 


+ tional map, to that quarter map 
- ofthe world, in which it is con 
* teined : and to ſhew that quar- 


ter map in the univerſal map, or 
on the terreſtrial Globe, and 
the place ſought for or ifit bee 
not expreſſed , to point at the 


 ocalitie where it ſhould ſtand: 

* this art ſheweth on what point 
,, ofthe magnetical Compals the 
| 7 Top which wee ſeek is ſituare, 
78 in relation to the Town in 


!: which weeour ſelves are, whe- 


\ 7 7 ther eaſt- ward , weſt. ward,8&c: 


{ 1t pointeth out the waie, by 
: whicha manis totravel unto the 


I © countrey or city of which wee 


L 3 ſpeak, 
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ſpeak, whether by ſea, or by 
land: it ſheweth the diſtance of 
anie place how far it is from. us, 
to wit, how many leagues or 
miles it ſtand's diſtant, Without 
Skill in this excellent knowledg 
no man can tell where thoſe re- 
gions and placesare , which bee 
mentioned in the holie Scri- 
ptures , nor how far. they ſtand 
one from the other : without *' 
this neceſlarie ſcience none can 
know where the land of Canaan 
lieth ; none can tell how far it is 
between Feruſalem and Foppa, 
nor which is the waie thirher, 
nor through what countreys, 
hec that travelleth rhither 
ſhould go ; nor which wate it 
lieth from London; nor in how 
many daies journey hee matic 


com to thoſe places: but the = 
0 


things. 


Without geographical know- 


ledg,no man can have anie more 
kuowledg of anie Countreys, 
Towns or places reported in 
books of hiſtorie , nor of anie 
things don in forrein lands, then 
by ſuch phantaſtical conceirs, as 
maije bee in young children : and 
for w ant of this precious icience 


in Geographie , in ſuch pitifull i- 


gnorance many do remain af- 
ter they have ſpent many yeers 
in reading of ſacred Scriptures, 
and of whole volumes of hiſto- 
rice. Without knowledg of Geo- 
graphie , whoſoever preſumeth 
to diſcourſ of anie affairs don in 
remote places on ſea or land, 
can ſpeak no better of them, 
than men that are blinde can 


L 3 {peak 
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of Geogyophie can teach all theſe 
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ſpeak of colors: but hee that is 
well skilled in this nobelart,can, 
upon eEveric occaſion , ſpeak as 
certainly , and as readily. of all 
the Regions and Countreys; 
and of all noted places, whether 
rivers, mountains, towns, Or 
cities in all the world, as anie 
man can talk ofthe ſeveralfieids 
that belong to the farm. in 
which hee liveth, 


les TIL 


A Ndalſoif ſo much time can 
be ſpared from learning of 
other needfull arts , skill and 
knowledg in Topographie ſhould 
bee taught: 1, as how to take a 
perfet deſcription of a coun- 
trey, and in 1r, to ſhew the a- 
(cents, levels, and pay on 
OW 


how much one ground is high- 
er or lower than another, and 
the paſſages of rivers, &Cc. 
2. This will enabel the learner 
toſurveie and deſcribe a Lords 
ſ{hipor manour of lands , ſhew 
the ſite of the manour-houſ, 
and of the demeſneſs : what the 
tenements let for term of yeers 
are; and what for term of life, 
with evericencloſed fteld , and 
its quantitic ofakers and roods : 
what lieth in propertie, in town- 
field, grounds , and how much 
lieth in waſte and commons, 
with the abuttings, limitings and 
bounding. of the whole ma- 
nour : 3, It would bee a very 
acceptabel qualitic in an inge- 
nuous-ſcholar, if hee may bee 
taught the art of Linming & lu- 
mining, how to ſet forth maps 

L 4 of 
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of Countreys in diſtint and 


-fair colors : and to deſcribe the 


manor-houſ, gardens, orchard 
and walks, and evyerie field with 
the name and quantitie of it de- 
ſcribed in colors diſtin one 
ſrom the other : alſo if edifices 
and buildings according to art 
architeck and optick can bee 
thus ſet forth, ir will bee a 
work of much delight and acce- 


ptance. 


In ſpecial manner , beſide 0- 
ther excellent uſes for orna- 
ment , the art of Iumjning will 
ſerv very much for the color- 
ing of Scutchions and Arms ; 
for the ſcholar thar covereth the 
repute of having a gentile and 
gencrous ſpirit, muſt learn all 


the common terms of Heraldrie , 4 


and their proper words of bla- 
zOn, 
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zon, as rightly to name the met” 
al , or color of an herald's-field: 
the terms by which it 1s quarter- 
cd, the terms of the points in 
chief, and in order of ſubordina- 
tion, with the proper names 
' andterms of whatſoever is char- 
ged and bornin an herald-ficld : 
and, 1, that hee know the prin- 
cipal ſhield-armories of the 
chiefeſt Princes and Cities of 
Emrope + 2. Thoſe of the beſt 
Nobilitie in his own Countrey : 
3. Of the Gentelmen among . 
whom our ſtudent dwelleth: di- 
ſcourſ of heraldrie is a great or- 
nament to anie that 1s better. 
than a profeſſed Plebelan : no- 
thing winneth more the good |1- 
king of antient Gentrie, than'a 
fair diſcourſ ofthe antiquitie of - | 
their deſcent, of their arms, and _ * 
L 5 of | 
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of the matrimonial matches. of 
their Anceſtors, | 
Finally, hee that would main- 
tein a good opinion of.his. own 
ſcholarſhip, ſhould ſtudie to bee 
underſtandingly skilfull in maps 
of the world, of countreys, and 
of provinces; and in the know- 
ledg of the ſage hicroglyphicks 
of {cutchions, and ſhield-armo- 
ries :- for in- everie good: hou, 
hall, parlor, chamber or galle- 
 rieinto which our rural ſtudent 
cometh, hee ſhall finde maps 
and blazon'd arms , as open 
books, wherein hee ſhall bee 
eccatoned either to - make 
known his own diſgraceand ig- 
gorance ;. or to augment: his re-. 
mitzionand learning. 


Vs cr. 
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-S before were taught com- 
mon obſervances of civil 
geſtures, for due faſhioning of 
the bodie: ſo now the ſcholar 
being com to better maturitie of 
age and diſcretion , the Solict- 
tor would have the ſoul and. in- 
ner manto: be informed , accu- 
ſtomed, and inured; as by 
knowledg, ſo more chiefly by 
an inceſſant uſe and practice of 
moralizing and manne1ing pre- 
cepts:.that the rural ſtudent -do 
not ſuffer himſelf ro bee led a- 
way by ſelf-pleaſing humors, 
from the'direQion of moral rea - 
{on; norto bee deceived-and a- 
buſed- by ll cuſtoms of -bad 1i- + |: 
ving. The manners of a man are-.: ||} 
made...- | | 
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© madegood or bad, according 
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as heedoth inure and accuſtom 
himſelftoa& and do, either as 
realon and - wiſe precepts do 
command; or his own reaſ{onleſs 
affections and paſſions do entice 
and vant | | 

This teaching how to obſery 
ſuch conſtant aings and do- 
ings, as diſcretion, reaſon and 
cuſtomarie practice of the gra- 
veſt and wiſeſt mendo approve, 
according to the wiſdom of the 
Greeks is called  Erhick diſci- 
pline , that 1s to ſaie, the diſci- 
pline of aſſuetude, uſe and cu- 
ſtom; becauſ the habitude and 


_readie abilitie to get, and to 


preſerv this ineſtimabel art is 
accuſtomed action. And like- 
wiſe Theologues and - ſacred” 


Miniſters, have named this do- 
| trins 


ral law, that is as much as to 


have ſaid the Common law, or. 


cuſtomarie law. The: humane 
Ethick; and the divine moral law 
differ verie litel more, than in 
the notion and qualitie under 
which they are taught, the Hea- 
thens or cuſtomaries taking 
their moral doArine onely and 
ſoly from natural reaſon : and 
the theologues aſſuming their 
moral law immediately from 
him who is the auror and giver 


of reaſon it ſelf, and of reaſons. 


law : whence Seneca, or whoſo- 
ever was autor of thoſe Epiſtels, 


 whichare ſaid to have been writ- 
ter from Senecato S, Parl, ſaith 

| thatthe Apoſtel was a' man ex- 
cellently learned in the Philo- 
ſophie of the Eaſt. . And in veri- 
tie, 


| 
| 
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tie, ethical or cuſtomarie Philo- 
fophic, is that ſacred fire which 
the antient Mythologhſts report 
to have been fetched from hea- 
. ven, andis that onely humane 
learning which teacheth that 
tugh and hard doctrine of noſce 
teipſam , of - truly.. knowing a 
mans ſelf; this ethical: eruditi- 
on ſheweth how the cuſtomarie 
leadings of irrational affeRion 
do allure, miſlead and abuſe the 
valuntie and willz: and how the - 
teaching and--conſtant- practice 
of this moralizing and manner- 
making law, doth bring the ſoul 
of manto live, work, and act ac- 
carding to the light of true rea- 
ſon, which naturally - is the. 
higheſt  perfeRion. to. which 
man's.frail nature.can bee.advan« - 
cd. and this conſtant. _ 
and «: 
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and working of the ſou], accor- 
ding to the law of reaſon, is de- 
ſervedly ſtiled and called happi- 
neſs, felicitie, and ſecular bleſ- 
ſedneſs ; blefſedneſs of this 
world beeing inverie deed no 0- 
ther thing , but a perpetual and 
inceaſing, aQing, working and 
doing of the reaſonabel ſoul, ac- 
cording to the. precepts of per- 
fe living : which cuſtom and, 
manner -of acting and —_— 
beeing improved, and--made: 
powerabel bythe acceſs and in- 
tuſion of the divine graces, is 
the truly ſanRified and heaven- 
ty: happineſs, and the higheſt 
tublimation - and-- dignifying of 
mens perſons. 

Toattein this high andexcel- 
lent art of- living happily and 
well:according to .the. laws of! 
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reQified reaſon , a litel hearing. 


of precepts in the rural auditorie 
will be ſufficient , x. becauſ all 


the doaQrines of it are verie a- 


greeabel to the natural conſci- 
ence: to wit, to that individual 
ſcience, and perfonal knowledg 
which everie man naturally 
hath within himſelf : 2. Be- 
cauſ the eſſence and beeing of 
ethick learning, and teaching 
doth onely and totally conſiſt 
and ſtand in an unceafing ating 
and working of the ſoul, accor- 
ding to the grounds and princi- 
pels of each private mans own 
reaſon, beeing guided by the 
general precepts of the Erhick 
and moral law: They that do 
rake more delight to have their 
affetions chated and warmed 
by the labor of 'another man, 

ſpeaking 


_ 
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ſpeaking ardently out: of a Pal- |}. 
pit, than by their own labor 
in doing that which they alrea- 

, die know.,are like to thoſe idel 

= ones, that chuſe rather to heat 
themſelves at an unhealrhful 
fire, than by their own bodily 
exerciſe and labor, 

Ont of the aoraliſts the de- 
ſcriptions of the moral virtues, 
after the moſt perſpicuous and 

.. plainmanner, with repreſenta- 

| tions of the ruines and miſchiefs 
which are produced by the con- 
trarie vices ; and an unceſſant 
holding of the learner . to the 
obſervance, acioning and dos 
ing of that, which the moral 
precepts command ,; by the di- 
vine aſſiſtant help may fully ſuf- 
fice to make rural ſcholars com- 
plete in this moſt felicitizing 
practice 
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praQtice and art, it beeing al- 
waies remembred, thar inceſſant 
cuſtom, uſe, mannering, morali- 
zation, and afſuetude onely gi- 
veth and continueth the life and 
beeing of this beſt eſtate, and 
higheſt condition of man's na- 
ure, 


Sg RK CT, LIII. 


' A Nd new thereis a ſeconda- 

-® rie kinde. of Philoſophie , 
orloved wiſdom, which though 
1in a far leſs meaſure, then the 
former, yet in ſom proportion , 
muſt bee learned by our rural 
Collegians ; to wit, that which 
learned Men do cal Natural Phi- 
Lofophie ; that is to ſaie,the know- 
ledg of God's ordinarie work- 


_ Ing, in, and by the creatures : 


and 


and ſo they ſhould learn, in a 
courſorie waie ,, the cauſles of 


the Generation, Preſervation, - 


Operation, and Corruption of: 
the chiefeſt Creatures. r. The 
abilities and diſabilities,the affe- 
ions, paſſhons, and Eſſence of 
the ratzonal Soul, 2. The- na- 
tures and properties of other 


_ Spirits, Celeſtial and infernal; 


H 


becauſ' wee cannot approach 
nigh his inviſibel nature, bur by 


: the waie of cauſſalitic , in the 


third place wee com to-know 


him who is The infinit ſuperna- 
tural- Spirit, that, as the ſoul of 
the world, doth (much like the 


foul of the leſſer world) Eflſen- 


tiate, Animate , Moderate and 


- rule, without wearineſs, all 


# things conteined in heaven and 


earth :. and: even as the Soul of 
man 
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man is in the moſt ſeeming un- 
worthie parts of the bodie, with 
out beeing vilified by them , at- 
ter a like manner 1s thegiver of , 
motion and action unto everie * 
member and parcel of the bo- 
die inthe parts, that to us ſeem 
moſt baſe, without beeing de- 
baſed or inviled, | 
\ Theſe knowledpes the cauſſes 
by which God doth effe& and 
work inthe world, doth' much - 
free the minde; from amaze- 
ment and wonder : when our 
countrie Scholars ſhall bee 
taught the cauſſes - that make 
thunders , —_— , earth- 
quakes , and the cauſſes of 
windes, and calms, of froſts, 
and of thawings , of dews, rain, 
fogs, ſnow, and hail: and may 
learn the natural cauſſes of the 
OW- 


» 
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flowing, — ſpringing and 
nepeing of the ſea-tides : When 
they ſhall know the rational 
cauſ, how the Sun and Moon 
com to bee Eclipſed, and to bee 
deprived, asit ſeem's, of their 
light: ſhall bee brought to know 
that the Seaand Earth make one 
round bodie, which is ſuſteined 
and held firm inthe middeſt of 
the air, by the word anddecree 
of him, that is the ſupporter of 
all things : here are taught the 
cauſſes and natures of fierie - 4 
paritions in thEair, and of walk- 
ing fires on the earth, with the 
knowledg of the generation of 
all minerals and metals in the 
bowels of the earth, with innu- 
merabel other things of won- 
derful delight : bur becauſ this 
contemplative knowledg , " 

ar 
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the prative affairs of a civil vo- 
#! cation,the Solicitor willeth that® 
4: the rural ſtudent do ſpend verie® 
4: little *time in it. 
Ns It is the propertie of true? 
4: wiſdom to look alwaies to the" 
#: intended end,goodneſs,and hap-, 
iP; pie ſtate of life which ſhee de-: 
['® - firethtoenjoie; and-to-paſsby * 
all things that do not help on- 
ward to attein that happineſs; 
& to leay to Mediums unimplol-, 
A84! ed, that may further anie labor 
bbs and ſtudie the betrer,and ſooner! 
; to- obtein that wiſhed-end and. 


UN purpoſe. 
Sescr. LIN. 


Ext to the knowledg of na- / 
tural Philoſophie , thar : [ 
0 
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of; things divine, rational, and 
irrational; animate and inani- 
mate; in order there followeth 
\ the ſcience, of thoſe univerſal 

rincipals of Reaſon, which by 
| Lake Artiſts are -called Meta- 

phyſicks; to wit, from which 
cauſſes, the reaſons and cauſfles 
included in all other Arts are de. 
rived and drawn : and to which 
they are ordered in {ubordinati- 


. on asall the links in a chain to 


the firſt ; of which foundations 
and principels, the firſt for our 
active. and praRical purpoſe 
may bee this. 

1. The conception and thought 
of the higheſt underſtandings 
to wit, God himſelf,is the prime 
and firſt Truth : and all cogita- 
tions and conceptions in Angels 
and men, aretruth ——— 

0 
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ſo far onely, as they docon-- | 
cord and agree with that firſt * 
truth. eel 
2. The limiting of that firſt + 
truth, by the higheſt aud firſt » 
 voluntie or will, is the firſt and” 
higheſt bonitie, and goodneſs : 
theſe rwo are the Urims, and © 
Tommims, ſo much celebrated : 
by the divinely intuitive Moſes, * + 
whoſe prerogative was with the | 
clarified cie of his intellet, to-; 
ſee face ro face, him that was to 7 
other inviſibel : for that which 
hee call's Urim,plurally ro ſhew | - 
the perfection of it, in God is 
the firſt Truth, and as related 
ro man, is called Urim, Lights; | - 
and Tommim which is the per- 
fe goodneſs, which is the di- + 
' vine decree and will : and as 7 
man according to both is con- .” 
_ forma- 7 
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| formabel, hee is ſaid tobee ja- 
| fher, righteous orright. 
' $3. The conceptions and 
thoughts in men and Angels 
are held to bee true, ſo far as 
'  theyaccord and agree with that 
' thought and truth which is in 
' God. 
Ml - 4. The decree and defire of 
WW: man's will,is ſaid to beegood, fo 
far as it is concordant to the 
»,. will of God: ſo that according 
to this Metaphyſical dodrine 
| thegoodneſs of manis onely the 
agreement and conformitie of 
» his will with the Divine will. | 
- + 5, It is the truthand willof {| 
 Godextraordinarily revealed in 
'l the book of ſacred Scriptures: . |} 
© and ordinarily revealed in the | 
" volumof found reaſon, which 
" oughtro bee the rule and prece- | 
q | M dent | 
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dent of the doings of all men. 

6. Humane reaſon detived | 
from rativcinar! to ratifie, isa | 
correſpondent ratabelnefs, and 
proportion, and the coniformi- 
rie of the truth of man ro the 
truth of God, - - 

7. The goodneſs of man' 7 
will is the pr vand con- | 
formitie thatit holdeth with the 
firſt and divine will. 

8. The hisheft point of hap -/ 
pineſs that ate particular per- | 
ſon can atrein, is to order all the 


aQions of his {oul, and operati- 


ons of his bodie., td bee confor- 
mabel to the tuling trath and 
willof "God; afid of that truth 
and will, which under God 1s. 
eſtabliſhed to rule him, next a-/ 
bove the 'trath and goodneſs of 


hisown Raf6h 4nd will; | 
The” 


IS 
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© The Antorisof an opinion, 
K& that everie definition of everie 
total Arr and Science is ; and 
© ought 'to bee accounted, as a 
© Metaphyſical principel : wee for 
our pracical 'purpoſe may take 
theſeasprincipels. 
* Honoris a benevolent affe&i- 
on, toward a perſon thar is be- 
" neficent to verie manie.. 
| .- Praif, or due prizing and va» 
luing of a man, isa benevolent 
| affection due'to'a perſon that is. 
| beneficent unto ſom few. 
' Honeſtie is not onely a con- 
ſtarr endeyour to 'do allduties 
|} perteining to a private manner 
© of life, according ro the laws of 
- equitie and humanities bur 1s 
+ alſo a good affeftion*due from 
- others for fach well doings. 
© Virtue is aconſtanr/endeyour 
_ ro 
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to order all the actions of ſoul 
and bodie, according to the mo- 
tions of a man's own good rea- 
ſon, and to the commands of 


moral precepts ,; and-civil laws. 


Civilitie is a conformation of 
a man's outward perſon, 1n ge- 
tures and behaviours accor- 
ding to the cuſtom and faſhion 
of the moſt knowing men,'' a- 
mong the.beſt educated perſons, 


 IMr6s:* 


| Here for our practical  Stu- 
dents it will bee conſonant unto 
pood art and reaſon, to take the 
ren words or Decalogue, to wit, 
theten divine precepts as Meta- 
phyſical principels, 

1. Becauſ for ſubſtance , 
though not for modalitie of mi- 
niſtration, theten precepts, cal- 
led by ſom Eccleſiaſticks y 

aw 
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law of Nature ,'and the Moral 
Jaw, is the univerſal law for ru- 
ling of mankinde in all Nations 
throughout the world : Firſt, 
called the Law of Nature, be- 
cauf” it 1s conſonant to reaſon , 
which is the formal nature of 
man, as hee is man. 2. Itiscal- 
led Lex moralis, becauf it pre- 
{cribeth the manner and faſhion 
according ro which the ations 
of all men ſhould bee ordered. 

3. The ſubſtance of divinely 
Morall law, 1s the univerſal rule 
and general religion of all Na- 
tions of the World : becauſ 
without the obſervation of the 
inoſt part of that Law, no Na- 
tion of people can. bee pre- 
ſerved, 

4. All Nations by putti 
ſom kinde of. arr es $ —_ 
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variations tothe ten-precepts,do 
make ſuch a Religion of them , 
as upon conſideration of all cir- 
cumances, may beſt. work for 
the preſervations of their own 
national people : and this is the 
religion of all people called 
Heathen ,. to wit, . becauſ they 
live according to the moralitic 
and cuſtom of. the Moſfaical 
Eaw, with their owa qualificati- 
ons. * 

5. There are certain cuſto- 
marie laws, which onely con- 
cern the ruling of the motions, 
geſtures and ſtations of the out- 
ward man, and thoſe weecal| 
civil cuſtoms or civilities 3 be- 
cauſ the whole eſſence of them 
is alterabel in everie Nation. 

6, Perſonal moralities, which 
relate more ſpecially to the __ 

rali- 
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ralizing, and mannering of eve- 
rie private minde and conſci- 
| ence. as related to dealings to» 
&- ward a man's own ſelf, or to his 
F owa private affairs with other 
men; is called Moral Philoſo- 
phie. | | 
7. The moral Decalogue 1s 
to bee' conſidered as related to 
us, who are cal'd Chriſhans 
who ſtand bound by the Chre 
4. ſtian Faith, and Evangclical do. 
F Qrineto obſerv and obeie it, ac» 
cording to the additionals Te- 
vealed from Heaven , by our 
1 Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt: 
8. Beſide the addirionals af- 
| fixed by our Lord Chriſt, the 
general affene of Ecclefiaſtical 
rulers, hath admitted others as 
F general forthe whole ſocietie of 
Chriſtians. 
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9, The Ecclefiaſtick Rulers 
of particular ſocicties of Chri- 
ſtians, with the conſent of: the 
univerſal Socictie, have taken to 
themſelvs ſom, Additionals , 
which are proper to their own 
Societic onely. 

19. The Ecclehiaſtick Rulers 
of {om particular Chriſtian So- 
cietics, have aſſumed to them- 
ſelvs Additionals without the 
aſſent of the univerſal Socictic 
of Chriftians. 

IT. It ſcem's to bee the du- 
tie of an Engliſh Chriſtian to 
receiv and hold the particular 
Additionals that are moſt agree- 
abel to the truth of the Evange- 


 lical Scriptures, and to the uni- 


tie of the univerſal Chriſtian 

Societie. 
It. would bee a work of great 
wil- 


s es 
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wiſdom and profit almoſt un- 
ſpeakabel, to ſhew evidently, 
how all ſecondarie caufles and 
reaſons in Arts, do depend on 
him that is the cauſ of all cauſ- 
ſes, & truth of all truths. Torhis 
Art of Metaphyficks it onely 
appertein's to demonſtrate. unto {/ 
natural reaſon, the ſuperſpiritu- | 
al nature of the Deitie, his 
Omniſcience, and his Omnipo- | 
4 tence, his Eternitie, his Ubl- |} 
JF quitie, e&c. Which inviſtbel 
. things of God, hee, of hisFa- {|| 
therlie indulgence. toward manz || 
requireth that his true worſhip- 
pers do onely believ by the re- || 
port of his word, without 
knowing them by contemplati. 
{$ onof reaſon, which the1llice- - 
F rate and poor weaklings could. 

' never perform. - | 
M5 This-.- | 
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This little muſt now ſuffice, 


touch ng >-this high ſovereigntie. . 
over alt humane Arts, the Me- 
taphyficks : For. concerning 


Hexologts , to wit, intelleQuat 
capacities, Habitudes and Veſti- 
tures, why they ſhould not be- 
long to this Art, the Autor now 
is.notar leiſure to diſpute. 


SR. C To. EV. 


4 Orthe inſtructing of our ru- 

ral: Students in fo. much. 
knowledg of uſeful Hiſtorie, as 
may fery ro make them more fit 
to. do ſervice in- their own 
Countric, and imrtheir own cal- 
ling z. out. of all Hiſtories fo 
much ſhould bee. epitomized 
andcollectedas may beeeſteem- 

cd profitabel_ for. an, Engliſh-. 
{Os man... 
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man. In Hiſtorie therefore the | 
knowledg of England, Ireland, 
Scotland,and ſomwhat of Den= 
mark , Germanie, France and 
Spain may bee ſufficient. The 
reading of Hiſtories onely for 
delight, talk, and oſtentation, 
is a prodigal conſumption of 
precious time. ; 
The knowledg of Chrono- 
logie z to wit, of the principal 
matters that have been acted in 
the world, with the year: and 
time under what Governmeatr , 
and in what Countrie they were 
don, 1s the beſt Hiſtorie-know- 
ledg, that may beſt agree with 
the dailie buſineſs of an active 
vocation: to which ſhould bee 
aſſumed, the pictures of the 
heads of the Romane and Chri- 


ſtian Emperors, in a more full, 
and | 


and fair manner, then they have 
| been impreſſed, for readineſs to 
finde, and for better informati- 
on of memorie : with ſuch brict 
deſcriptions of their perſons and 
government as 1s uſual : the like 
ſhould bee had of the: Kings of 
England-and Scotland, and of 
all the chief Princes. in Europe; : 
it4s wiſhed 'that in ſtead of put- 
ting them in papers, all the 
chief Governors of Europe, 
were deſcribed ina volume of 
Lrge paper ; and thata like vo- 
rume were made , conteining in 
arge- paper all- the particular. 
Maps in colors, with ſhort de- 
darations of cyeric countric 11 
Europe... 
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A Ccording to the growth in 


ſtudic here ſuppoſed, the 
ſtudent ſhould now bee fit C0) 
bee brought to learn a conveni- 
ent knowled of the laws under 
which men do live: for _—_ 
onward of which good work 
there ſhould bee. colleted into 
Dictates, 1. The principel ma- 
xims of-the. Law:of Nature ; to 
wit of-the Law of natural Rea- 
ſon, wherein the Civilians ſeem 
not as yet, to have dealt ſo ful- 
ly, ſo Methodically and clearly, 
as may and ought to bee don. 
2+ There ſhould bee diRates 
made of -the Laws wherein alh 
Nations do accord, as in ſafe 


trimonie 
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trirgonie, &c. 3. Ofthe Laws 
wherein all Nations do agree , 
that are within the ſacred Em- 
pire of Chriſtianitie z which is 
commonly known by the name 
of the civil Law, and moreex- 
prefly the civil Law of the Ro- 
INAnes . 

1. Becauſ by it the ſtu- 
dent ſhall com to have better 
knowledg in the old and new 
Teſtament; for the Moral and 
Magiſtratical law reported from 
God by Moſes, the ſtories of 
Jaſbuz, Judees, Kings, and the 
hiſtoric of the Goſpel cannot fo 
well bee underſtood as by 
him that hath knowledg inthe 
eivil law : and the terms of ado- 
ption, redemption, freedom , 

pndage, accuſation, judgment, 
damnation, juſtification, can ne- 
ver 
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ver. bee fo fully underſtood, 
without the civil Law, as they: 
ought to bee. i 
2. It is neceſlarie that the cis | | 
vil Law ſhould bee more taught || 
in England than it is, becauſ no- 
.man can negotiate in ftate affairs 
- or incivil buſineſs,as Marchante 
Factors without knowledyg of - 
civil Law, which is the chief || 
law. in all Chriftiancountries, | 
ſave onely in England: and Ire 
| land. | | 
. 3. None can execute as 2 
Judg, or as an Officer of note || _ 
in the Chancerie court of Eng= |: 
land, nor in the court of Admi--. 
raltie, nor inthe Engliſh conſfi- * | 
itorie., touching laſt Wills.. |' 


and Legacies, touching Marri- 
age and Divorce, &s, unleſs. 
hee have 5kill in the Law Civil. 

4, The- 
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4-the grounds and reaſons of 
the national. Laws of England 
cannot bee ſufficiently known 
withour skil in the Civil law,for 
ir deriveth all its eſſence and ef- * 
ficacie from the light of reaſon, 
&evidence of equitie; no skil or 
art under heaven, ſo generally, 
inall ages, by -men of greateſt 
wit and judgment hath been ſtu> 
died ſo much as the Civil Law: © 

and what doth our Engliſh 7«- 
ſtinian, Bratton, one of the ſage 
| Fathers of our Laws? doth hee 
not at and write totally as a Ci: 
vilian? 

5. And what a cold thing 13 
itat a Barto hear a caſe vs, by 
rouching a great eſtate, and no 
thing but bare allegarions uſed 
out of Year-books; or Demur- 


rers without Demonſtrative rev 
ſons, 


265 WR 


= 
— 


fons, and convincing Argu- 
ments? againſt which neither 
Demandant nor Tenent isabel 


y to ſaie anic thing , which Argu- 
' ments, Reaſons and Maximes, 


are onely to bee found in the Ct- 
vil Law. Here the Solicitor is a 
Votarie , that as inthoſe parts, 
where the Civil Law ruleth,for 
the moſt- part children arekept 
1n more obedience to Parents , 


, ſervants to Maſters, and peopel 
* to Magiſtrates then here with 


us: ſo the Engliſh would imi- 
tate them: and alſo as the civil 
Law ſtffereth none to haue adi- 
ipoſing power-of Goods, Chat- 
tels or Lands', till hee bee five 
and twentie years old, that the 
like might bee obſerved in this 


| Land : for commonly thoſe 


four years of raſh-youth are cli- 
mate- 
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materical declining and fatal to 
eſtates and poſſeſſions. 

As hee that is beſt learned 
and practiſed in the Laws of _ 
England is for all ſufficient im- 
ploiments the beſt Engliſhman : 
even ſo hee thathath obteined 
moſt knowledg and experience 
inthe Civit Law, is moſt abel 
and potent in powerabel reaſon 
for diſpatch obs llaffairs in gene- 
ral, the are to bce atted | inall 
buſineſs of weight and impor- 
tance,private and publick. 

To ſtore the Didctates for the 
rural College ,Yulteus, Minſen- 
Zer on the Inſtirures, the Paratt- 
zels on the Pandets, Anrumneus 
Clapmarus, Gunterus, and Lance- 
lotws on the Inſtitutes of the Ca: 
non Laws, &c. will yield plen- 
tie of materials, 

SB CT. 
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1 ted. to. order, 


ſuch a meaſure of $kil-in 
the laws of England, as is re» 


| quifite for a man that intendeth 
not to. exerciſe juriſdition, or - 


publick profeſſion, is to. bee 
taught in-the rural ſchools. That 
the knowledg of the Engliſh 


| laws ſhould bee communicated 
unto all Engliſh ſtudents, there 


is an undenijabel neceſſitie : for 
it 1s a rigor not to bee born, 
that the lands , poſſeſſions, bor. 
dies, liberties and lives of men, 
ſhould bee diſpoſed, order- 
ed, and adjudged by laws and 
ſanctions, of which it is almoſt 


| impoſſibel to have anie fore- 
| knowledg and inſtruction, If 


the- 


90/5 
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 thelaws of Zngland bee the one- 
ly ſacred rules by which the ci- 
vil and criminal actions of all 
engliſhmen ſhould be governed, 
then it cannot of equitie be denj- 
ed, but that the knowledg of 
thoſe laws ſhould bee profeſled- 
ly taught in all places conveni- 
ent :- In every-good town of 
Germanie, France, and:of other 
neighbouring Nations , the ct- 
vil laws, which are the laws of 
their own: Nation, are taught: | 
T-think 'it may bee affirmed, 
though it may bee a great diſho- 
nor tothe profeſſed ſcholars of 
our Land; thatthere areno ſtu- 
dents in this weſt part of the 
world; ſo ignorant and unknow- 
ing in the laws of their. own 
countrey as Engliſh men are, It | 


may ſeem more then ſ{everitie 
to 


a 
—_ l k ee ante ere wt Ot SEO T Eng £ - 
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to puniſh ance one in his goods, 
lands oz perſon for non-obſer- 
vance of thoſe laws,” of which 
hee had no means to obtein 
knowledg. Firſt then, there 
may bee taught in this third 
ſtage of literate ſtudie, how to 
know what action may bee 
brought to -reliev common 
wrongs: how. the proceſs and 
proceeding ſhould go on from 
writ to writ, and from pleading 
to pleading , till the- matten re- 
ceiv judgment ; what proceed- 
ing is to bee uſed after judgment 
to obtein ſatisfaction : here the 
ſtudents are to bee inſtructed, to 
read and underſtand all ſum- 
mons and-writs, and all -inſtru- 
ments in writing that concern 
the diſpatch of all law-bufineſs ; 
here the reading and common 
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underſtanding of all the law. 
French thould bee taught, a 
learning of more uſe for an Eng-/ 
liſhman, in his own Countrey, 
than if hee underſtood the 7talj.! 
an , Spaniſh, and the French 
tongue. A more exact knowledg 
of teoſments, entails and inden- 
tures for uſes ſhould here bee 
learned : as alſo what perteineth | 
unto ations of ſlander, whether 
of perſons or of tights and ritels; * 
and alſo what uſually pertein's| 
toforcibel entries, to riots, to! 
the'good behaviour , and eſpe- 
cially to look more deeply into | 
the Crown-pleas of M. Sramfr, 
8'c. unto all which as itbel 
-ufiro the Solicitor curſorily to 
oint, ſoit will bee a' work of| 
claw-ſages , well addiQed ro ad- 
Vatice' arting, punQually to 
Py 


'L 


”m* 2 


preſcribes to which they need 
not fear to lend help and hand, 
for this will nor keep from ,, but 
| will bring more corn 'to their 
mill. Laſtly , the ſtudents 'by 
-nuring themſelvs to the cloſe 
and curt phraſe and ſpeech of 
the Law, and to the ſtrong 
lines of writs and records, ac- 
quire an abilitie to write a verie 
ſtrong and exact yl : Rurfl 
BY ftiidents ought to bee inſtructed 
n all parts of Clerkſhip toward 
Withe Law , becauſ it qualifies 
M\them for anie further vocation. 
YH One great cauſ why the predi- 
© cants of this land are fo bold to 
Wilate anic thing, to magnifie 
Witheir own inventions, and to 
Weratifie ungratious incidenrs of 
Wines, is becauſ they donor in 
ane due mealure. know the 
Laws 
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Laws and cuſtoms of other 
Chriſtian Nations, nor of their. 
own. Hee that hath not the im- 
movabel rules of fundational / 
laws to guidhim, will occaſio- 
nally bee readic ro bee led in to 
anie dangerous waic. 
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"He inſtitution in the Arts a- 
fore-going , having hi- | 

Feherto brought onward our Stu- | 
dents; now to the dailie inſtru- | 
Aion, which they have by rea-. 
ding the Scriptures, applied on | 
everie occaſion to their 1ncrea- 
ſing capacities, it will bee meet 
ro inform them in natural Theo- 
logie , thatis to ſaie, inthe true - 
knowledg of the nature ( as for 


teachings-ſake I may ſaic) of 
God, 


- 


God, and of his divine will, 
- concerning his moſt aſſured 
s | idence 1n producing and or- 
AM deringall creatures, and ſpeci- 
ally of man and his ations : ſo 
_ faras it may bee learned, as for- 
' merly bythe credence and belief 
' ofhisdivine word, ſo now by 
| moſtcleer, evident and plain 
BH reaſons and cauſles, for thar ir is 
 thedutic of good Chriſtians to 
| know and fery God alſo, with 
their reaſonable ſervice : the 
oben of ” hich _ 
, 4s they may bee gathere 
_ of han Ars de Sabonds, and 
| otheracute Writers of School- 


* 
, 
—_— — i 4 


 B manic Treatiſes of late yeers 
, M, vubliſhed in theFre>ch tongue : 
Y” for as young children, and thoſe 
manie that have no means of e- 

N 'ducation 
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-  divinitic, ſo likewiſe, out of _ 
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- 4cationin School muſt bee ſe 
--fly taught, and carneſtlyex 
horred to believ the precepts 
dodrines and promiſles for thi 
credit of God's Word, whict 
God in his Word hath chargec 
on them , right-ſo, they tc 
whom God by his good- provi. 
dence, giveth more. means o! 
acquiring knowledg, muſt pref 
themſelves on-ward to aid theit 
weakneſs of faith, by ſanCtified 
reaſon : for promoting of which 
purpoſe, the '"Compoſitors of 
the dictates, if it ſhall ſeem good, 
may cauſ a catachetical do- 
Qrine to bee raiſed /on ſuch funs 
_ dationals as'theſe : 1. By de- 
monſtrating what: God js in the 
notion Jchovah, eternally qui- 
eſcent in himſelf ; as if hee were 
everie where,” as hee 4s in that 
| infinite 


q powers gradually communica- 
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infinite extenſion above all orbs.## 
of created beeing; where hee'is >; * 
cternal, -and of a ſuper-ſpiritual * | 
life of underſtanding and omni- 1: 
ſcience, of power and oninipo- 
tence , of omnimodous bonitie 
and goodneſs, of infinite beau- 
tie, and uncreated ſplendencie, 
infinitely ſurmounting all crea- 
red beauties and glorie ; and of 
an infinitely joieful beatitude, 
above all fulneſs of apprehended 
felicities. - 2. In-the projected © 
catachetical inſtitutes, God is 
to be declared not onely by: the 
Analogie and proportion of the 
Chriſtian fairh- in Scripture 
bur alſo according to the analo- 
gie of reaſon in Narure, as hee 
is Flohim, the mightie working 


cating himſelf ro all creatures in _ 
| N 2 oeneral, 


Ne On EEOC 
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general, celeſtial, - terreſtrial, 

corporal, ſpiritual, &c. g. As 
hee communicate's himſelf re- 
tritively unto man-kinde one- 
ly, by waies and means com- 
monto all Nations. 4. As hee 
communicateth himſelf , as hee 
is Ghnim-nu-el, Emanutl, God 
with us men, by ſpecial favors 


in the formalitie of Chriſtian- 


iſm, to wit, unto his redeetned 


and ſanified ſervants, whom 


hee hath committed to the ſu- 
preme government of Chriſt's 
{piritual and kinglic realm , 4n- 
der the {piritual rule and donu- 
nion of his vice-roy and wvice-pe- 
rent,the holy Ghoſt. 5. God 
is to bee ſet forth in that for- 4 
malitie and notion , according Uh 
to which, by the holic Spirit,hee } 
doth:communacate himſelf unto 

Engliſh - 
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Engliſh Chriſtians , with all re- _ 
lations that properly do accom« 
aniethem. 6, Everie ſtudent 
15 to bee informed, to conſider 
and examine. by his ſanQiified 
reafon and experience in him- 
ſelf, how God by his providen» 
tial grace and favor from time to 
time hath, and now doth com- 
. municare ſpiritual bleffings and 
outward benefits unto the indi- 
vidual perſon of an Engliſh 
Chriſtian, that with the Pſalzs- 
iſt, hee may from daje to daie, 
fing unto-his God new fongs of 
thankſgwing ; this will ſhew, 
that there is a great diffcrence 
between himfelf and an;alogal, 
and a logical Chriſtian. 


N 3 In cr. 
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Sncrt, LIX. 


2 Veer the acquiſition of the 
b premiſcd Arts and men- 
tal abilities, the Student is now 
to bee inſtructed in- Economick 
Diſcipline, - that is to ſaije, how 
a familic is wiſely to bee colle- 
. Qed, according tothe. propor- 
tion of everic man's: wealth and 
degreez. and how it ſhould pi- 
ouſly and prudently bee kept in ' 
order and preſerved ; And firſt, 
a countrey houſ', :ſuch. as thoſe 
of the atitient 'Patriarchs by all 
prudential - and induſtrious in- 
ventions and labors to bee em. 
phytiated and improved ; as 

how to meliorate all ſorts of 
round, for cor and paſture, | 
or fruits and herbs, and for 
wo0ds. 
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woods and timber trees; how 
to breed and nouriſh all kindes 
of great and ſmal cattel, and 
fowl and poulin ; how to pro- 
duce flax and hemp, for which 
take more full and better dire- 
ction of the prudent M. Mark- 
ham. 
Secondly, How to maintein 
and order a familie in a Town 
or Citie according to the quali- 
tie of everie houſholder ,, and 
how the "maſter of a Familie 
ſhould demean himſelf toward 
children, ſervants. and neigh- 
bors : for which direQions the 
writers of ceconomical precepts 
antient and modern will afford 
matter enough. Onely bee it 
obſerved' , that as of all other 
things, which by the law of 
neceſſitie man ought to do, there 
N 4 1s 
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as but one moſt right waie and. 
rule, by which hee cando them 
well, without miſcarriage and 
vexation z cven ſo in the well 
ordering of a Fanulic, there can 
bee but one right and beſt waie, 
the which whoſoever by experi- 
mental cuſtom and fair leadin 

Prec 
whet 
ſervant, through want of wiſ- 
dom to rule, or of skil to obeie 


| hall make the Familie and. 
* houlbob] fallol riſe and trom- 


bel, which is one of the great- 
eſt malediQions that is incident 
unto temporal affairs : therefore 
it verie greatly concerneth our 
rur diſcipline, that ceconomi- 
cal Art and houſhold Govern- 
ment bee very ſeriouſly ſect forth 
and taught : foraſmuch as c2co- 


nomical 


hath not- duly learned, 
r hee bee a maſter or a- 
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conomical happineſs, and do- 
meſtical felicirie in living godly: |} 
and prudently in a Familie, 1s 
one of the greateſt ſublunarie 
benefits. 


Sper. XE:.. 


". 


F 


Ecing duly inftruted for 

" Ordering of a private hoal; 
the Students are to bee informed 
11 the nexr place concerning the - 
rule and government of a weal- 
publick, to wit , how-in a dutt- | 
ful waie, they ought to yield 
readie obedience to Rulers and 
Magiſtrates ; and thereby ro - 
learn howto bear rule and office: 
when they ſhall bee.called unto - 
{uch digmtie.. . 

The Art that teacheth how: 
torulethe head Citie of a coun- 
Ns -; trie,. -:, 
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rrie., with heradherent domi- 


nion, by.the Greeks is. called 
Politie, xs much as to ſaie Citie- 
government; and as Art is a skil 
that ſhewceth the beſt condut of 
an endeavour, to guid it on- 
wards , tolcffetrhat,work, and 
attcin that good end,  which'the 
Artiſt defireth': even ſo it is the 
intent of State-politie to. bring 


the peopel of a: Nation unto a: 


happiec well-beeing , and to pre- 
ſerv. them ſafe and- fuccesfull ; 
and the higheſt implojment, in 
mundane affairs, 1s to gavern a 
Nation: of peopel in-peace and: 
proſperitie': now that.cach one 


may live-in welfare and happi- 


neſs,as beeing the ſcope and end 
ofall good Arts and-Knowledg, 
there is a necefſitze that this Art 
of State goverment ſhould 

| allo 
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alſo bee raught in our rural 


{chools. 

r. Becauſ it is neceſlarie that 
everie one ſhould know how to 
obeie the Government of them 
that are in autoritie. 

2. Becauſthe nature of man 
is of it ſelf io exorbitant , that it 
is alwaies working againſt ſubje- 
ation and orderly ſubmiſſion, 
which is the onelie life and hap- 
pineſs of all civil and ſociabel 
living: for though how it ſo 
fal's out is a thing-hardly to. 
bee known, yet ſoit is, that e- 
verie man hath in himſelf an 
iznks fatuus, a fool-fire of felf- 
phanſie, which ſtrive's to be pre- 
dominant in everie great affair - 
that concern's others, and eſpe- 
cially in bufineſs thar pertein'sto | 


publick Government : this fire | 
ot 53 


bee reſtrained by wiſdom of au- 


| of plainfancicand opinionmuſt- 


toritie, or otherwiſe, a preſent. 


ceſtrucion, or continual diſtur- 


bance will, as a commoa.-peſti-. 


lence, infe& and indanger the 


fare... 


It is therefore to. bee taken for-- 


publick. tranquilitie and.-- wel- 


atruthas clear as Sun-light,that- 


as. nothing can bee rightly or- 


dercd* without skil and art : fo. 


the. greateſt -art in the world is. 


required to rule men. 


Nowthe Medimms and means. 
by.which the ruler in chic, the.. 
Divine providence ruleth over-. 
men, are. Magi(trates and Laws. _ 
Magiftrates..as ſubordinate A-. 
gents, who according to the opi=. 
njon.,of. Plato,. rauſt.not_bce of: 
common qualite, but Thrageits,. 


Mcn: 


2) 


1 


i 
j 
| 


men, ſo far. as concern's affairs 


ſablunarie, who ſhould have, as wo 2 
the great Triſmeeg:ſt 1s laid to- 
have had, the illumination of a-- 


Pxcpher,the ſanCtitic of a Prieſt, 


and the high: enthykate ſpirit oF-. 


aKirg... 


As the. great Magiſtrates are. 


the chicf agent cauſ , ſo. the. 


laws and proper art politick of-- 
everie Countrie are the chict ins. 
 ſtrumentals that are to bee uſed; 


for-the well and ſafe govern- 


ment of a weal-publick of a Na-. . 
tion. As belonging to the laws -.. 


of -our Land, the greateſt Laws 
prudent #n: our-. national Laws, 


icky in oy w_ ings, mn ; 
publickly pofeſſed ;.faying,, If-- || 
althebel ws inthe world,du-.. | 
rg |} 


/ 


{i} 
li 
: 
i 
I? 


Men moovedandadted by God.” ||| 
himſclf : that is, ſhould bee-- 


i! 
? 
= 
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ring-one whole age, ( which to 
common intent, is a whole hun-- 
dred years, ) ſhould bee ſet on 
work, and do nothing elf but} 
make Laws for England, they 
ſhall not bee abel to make ſuch 


' good and wiſe Laws for Eng- 


and, as are already made : the 
moſt then that can bee in that 
kinde exſpeRed, is to faſhion 
them according to times and oc- 
cafions : and: what form of art- 
politic ſhall bee preſcribed for 
the diates of our rural Schools, 
it pertein's onely to the wiſdom 
of Autoritie to appoint. 

Which will-bee a work of 
veric high imporrance,becaul in 
thoſe Diates and preſcribed 
Dodrines,there are to bee com- 
priſed, at leaſt the fundamentals - 


of that $kil and art which is to 
mo- 


moderate both the Agents and 

Inſtruments, / for the well guid- 

ingiand ordering of the whole 
land 


But if + it -bee objeted that 
matters / of . \uch- high nature 
ought not to bee divulg'd to un» 
feaſon'd youth, this may. ſerv 
ſor anſwer : That the great Le- 
giſt Gamalicl, taught the Mo- 
rals, Ceremonials.and. Politicks 

_ ofthe kingdom of Judah : and 
_ the great Apoſte] was one of 
his: Diſciples: Moſes. himſelf as 
the reputed 'fon .. off Pharoſ#'s 
daughter , was inſtructed in all 
the Egyptian learning , where 


the word all doth import, that | 


the Politicks of Egypt were alſo 
there taught; the Perjpatetick, 


and *Academick Philoſophers 


at cAthens,. taught the politick 
art 
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arts of civil Government: and 


the Chriftian Univerſities, in all 


ages , have mſtructed their. 


young Scholars in this art of 
vernment: and it is al- 


ſo needful for Students in our - 


rural Colleges, to know by the 


reaching of art-politick, what is | 
the autoritic of the ——_— | 


that bear rule and office over 
them, and what fubjeion and 


obedience ought to bee yielded 


unto the rulivg power. 
And albeir Ein 
ſhould bee made that hy rrong 


tels: it is replied that. the pru- 
x wn diſcretion of the Teacher 


ſhould both chuſe, and prepare }. 
fit veſſels for it: ro wit; - one-- 
6 e008 youths.as bee of the. 


fort;. of. moſt ſober and 


filent -. 


her oppoſition | 
quor will burſt rheſenew bot. 


f 
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filent diſpoſitions, a of 
this State-Treaſure, ſhould bee 


a Tacitus, and nota Loquntiue ;, a 


_ dodrine rather fit for 2 retiring 
torie: and wee know that ſuch 


rimenal rooting in the 
{oi} before it bee fit to bear corn. 


cred-fire that muſt long lie fo- 
menting inthe breaſt of the lear- 


of junage, everie obſervance of 
ſhall com , imploiment and oc- 


| raked up in the diQtares and me- 


| {FIN q 
%.. . \ , 
_ 'S : = 
\., Li > : 
g : 
. 4 : 
: 
; 
: 
i 


' room, then for a publick Audi» 


ſeed as this is requireth much: 
The dodtine of politic is as a fa-. 
* ner, before it-can bee. forcibet- 


for uſe : and during all the time- 


State-affairs will add growth. 
and vigor : and when riper years. 


caſion will blow and enkindel- 
thoſe living coals,ſo long before - 


mories of the rural difcipels,and 
cauf- 


| 
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cauſ. them to give light forthe 

conduR and guiding of greateſt 
actions, were there no ſeed 
fown, there could bee no hope | 


| of having a harveſt. 


; Here the Solicitor onely pre- 
ſurgeth with ſubmiſſion, to bee 
a petitioner for the on-ſetting of 
this, as of other uſefull know- 
ledges, and, as it were, to give 
an aim ; but praicth the State- 


prudents in their direQions for: |. 
_ abel DiRates to. ſhoot home to: + 
the mark, 


SazCT. LXI. 


"= Antient Jews, as is tra* 
© ditioned, had a two-fold 
Law reported from-the moſt 
high Law-giver,. by the Legiſt 
Mofes : one written for the _ 
0 


_— 
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of-altthe peopel ; the other gi-. 
yen by Cabal, by:word of mouth 
onely, and ſo continued without 
writing by Tradition from age: 
” to age; which was a dodrine 
-onely for their Synhedrion, and 
ſeventie Elders , The Romane 
Ceſars had their notitials concer- 
ning the {ecrers of their Empire: 
The State of. Fraxce- have cer- 
 tain' Pragmaricals once everie 
.. year read openly, intheir Law- 
= Colleges: theſe Caba!s, Nott- 
tials'or Pragmaticals aniong 0- 
ther: myſteries af State-affairs 
do ' ſhew | with what Nati« 
ons it is profitabel to make war z 
and with whom to . preſerv 
peace: theſe ſhew. how.far it1s 
conducibel for the «Nation, ta 
| admit the influential autoritie of 
_ theſacred Empire , and how far 
| co 
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to refuſe it : theſe Pragmaticals 
give occaſion to confider at-all 
times, the preſent poſture of all 
neighboring Nations, how they 
ſtand inclined to hold amitie * 
_ with us, or hoſtilitie againſt us, - 
theſe teach how to balance the 
-—rookheger aſſurance of __ 
tends,” againſt the power of 
profciled ade - 
Among other conſiderations 
theſc are not to bee neglected in ,, 
the Pragmatical Diates, F 
'x. Thar there alwaies hath 
been, is, and muſt bee, a great. 
and firm confederacie, betwoen 
the Countries of the Chriſtian 
Empire, to preſerv themſelvs 
from inteſtine deſtruction at 
home: and againſt the great and 


mizhtie dangerof the Mahume- $ 


tan Empire. 
2«. That | 


2. That the Nations ſo com- 
binding themſclys , are byfar 
the greateſt, ſtrongeſt,and moſt- 
Z firmlie-united confederation-—- 
that is, or can bee, within the 
compaſs of the Chriſtian world. 

3- That this great confedera- 
tion. 1s apt and readie to cohere 
and agree together in enmitie 
and  hoſtilitie againſt thoſe 
countries tharare leſs united,and 
» refuſe to bee their confederates 

and friends. - 

A fecond conſideration to 
bee duely weighed and deeply 
to bee thought- on, is, Whatis 
the beſt waie to bee taken for 
him that hath but an Armie of 

| ten.thouſand, if one com a- 
| gajnſt him with forces of twen- 
tie thouſand; and how far it 
may bee ſafe for a ſmall inſula- 


rie 
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ric ſtate againſt the minde of the 
great Continent to hold and 
ſteer a cow! fingular to it ſelf ; 
and what friends-it muſt have 
for ſupport,jif the univerſal con- 
federates ſhall make oppoſition. 
A third conſideration ſhould 
bee, whether it bee not more 
ſafe and more agreeabel'to the 
common diſpenſation of God's 
providence to depend upon, and 
ro truſt unto the ordinarie means 
of the divine ſupport and prote- 
Rion,; then to hope for afliſtance 
of wonder-working, miracles, 
for their ſafe keeping of anic 
perſon or peopel.  ' 
The dimenfions of the Eng- 
liſh Pragmatick art ſeem, perad- 
venture, but narrow'; bur bee- 
ing ſurveied, by a diſcerning 
perſpedtive'of clear underſtand- 
ing, 
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ing, will bee found as the cloud 
of a hand-bredth in ſhew., that 
12 a ſhort ſpace overſpread all 
the Land; itpertein's onely to 
ſolid experience to preſcribe 
Notitial DiRtates for this 
teaching. 11 T. 


S E cr; LXII, 


Ere would bee wiſhed, thar 
| the rural ſtudents, who 
for perſonal meansare capabel, 
beſide their erudition for civil 
manners, ' in their infancieand 
and puerage,ſhould bee inſtru» 
ed in a third degree.of Nobel 


the arts of fortification , and of 
batterie and demolition : activi- 
ries 
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ties of vaulting, of ſpeedie + 


mounting, of deportment on 


Horl. back, of right managing 


of a horſ, at the ring, and at 


tilt, &c. 1 in exerciſe of modern 


languages , and of muſick; 


in thoſe high civilities to 


bee practiſed in > Courts of 
Princes, and among great nobi- 


litie , as danfing, and the cere-_ 


 monious obſervances, uſed at 


eat Reve and: the more 
þ ang _ e of the Ball, 
much uſed inthe Citie of Poi- 
iers,and other Cirics in France, 
ms Oe by an exerciſe of 
, and exquiſite 
vieof 2; vitities. At the houſ of 
ſom good Gentelman, in the af- 


ternoons, where the young 


Gentrie of the Citic , by ap- 
pointment uſe to meet for _ 
wee 


BY 
4} 


4. ; 
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week and ſo to another houſ > 


4 > Joe ſpend theitine in tudabe! 
"oF excrciſc and fair diſcourſ, with- 
 Fout' cicher Tobacco, or tipling. 
"3All and more then ;che forem- 


* med: /knowledges,-as.Jumini: 
= — a 
gk _ itie- 
\=# — moſt com- 
ramin., -in.the 
ESD re,andafter 


'# ] Of : % 
T Order m 
= $38 
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ven, alſo, Ono nobel 
{to bee exerciſed in 
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Phi. as it is: hoped: theſe 
ſtudents: that. perform: this 
third'Stageof neceſſarieftudics; 
when they:tom:to:ageand:ex- 
- perience-in practice; will prove 
verieabel men for che Mena oy, 
of anie great: and: w 
'Fairs': en acts dertibards 
| Rates and: dclivered), 
' how'to.take counſel; 
and to procure all .direftions 
that may beehad , . before _ 

ditanie-buſihels 6fi 
[:6abi 


E.? "Good _ 
de ſovere! 


that: com 7908 

moſt facilitate and oeoly ves All 
humane affairs. 

But in the firſt place, ſpeak- 

& ing 


= ofthe e Engliſh IO £97 
roourpnrpoſe of educatin 
ps th, > Sellprion ſhould bee 
7 = made, 10 ſthew , That Conſul- 
= ration or taki of Counſel, 'is 
® anaR of a prudent minde, c6n- 
78 cnlrepining to get the 
” beſt dire&ions, 'that 'may'bee 
- obteined,' for aprefixing to our 
3 Þ fee of that end, which' is the 
* moſt happic ſtate and courſ of 
 livi which wee can rational- 
Iv with. according to thoſe ſpe- 
++ foiihdations. 3 which the all- 
= diſponentprovidence hath limi- 
” ted unto'cach privateman. By 
J F "pry of 'the high diſpoſing 
7 foreſight cverie perſon is not ca-- 
5 Pabel of eyeric calling.” | 
' And to exemplific this deſcri- 
| prion: The good end ar which: 
E amans toaim and level inhis' 
wy © confulration is ſupreme, to live- 
= QO 3 in 


s 
SAD 
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in obedience and conformitic to, 
the will of God, that the divine 


bee obcicd and 


Majeſtts ma 


honored inall our ations ;, Qris + 


ſubordinate, to-wit, if Gqd bee 
fo wling that a man may: live 
in ſuch a "wc 084.008 

oth allow ET TOY th WR 
_— rejoice.in his a&ions and 


labors. 1651 it THT! 
.| Lerrhe inſtance beothis, Der 
Mo bor et ESL 
that hee 'may, live 48, 4 Ge 
rous waie of lite; now for ay 

proſecution of this 


| myſt make | - 
all-diſponent. Deitie ; 3nd in 4 
ful fenſ and feeling that all his 


vghts are uncer- 
i us 2. ſhadow of 2 
dagn, muſt humbly: beſecch 


the 


truth of his fore 'knowledg,and 


— a” ROI v9 
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the great God and father of 
met, by hoke inftinas and 'mo- 
tions, to lead and puid hisfer- 
vaiit Demodocries, to chule and e- 
le ſach a vocation and: life- 
trade for his childe, as hee; the 
divine diſpoſer, hath foxechoſen 


' f8hdordained : this is meant - 


that ſacred conſultation by 

ws Tommimn; that vo 
asSkitng and praymeg that t 

Lord Guld make” known the 


the will of his good pleaſure b 


the inſtin@ of his holie Spirir, 
rouching the matter intended, 


The leading of the good 


' Spirit of Godthus obteined ; it 


is to bee hoped , that, rhe greas 
agent Imelled? , doth accor- 
dingy move the will and 
reaſon of 'Demodrcus , for theſe 

O 3 two . 
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twaare the chief inſtrumentals, 
on which the divine Spirit doth 
immediately ' operate : and in 


this ordinarie waic, wee-are to _ 
ſeck and finde the Lord thar is, \, 


what his will and: decree is, 
rouching the affair, for which 
wee do conſult with him : here 


the holie Spirit of illumination 


4 


Jeth and mooveth the minde of 


doth more fully make known 
unto Demodocrs ., the infirmitie 
and weakneſs of ' his. 'own 
thoughts and counſel,;and there- 
upon the ſame holie Spirit, wil- 


 Demodabcus totake the judgment 
and advice of men more skilful 
in thecirc umſtantials, thar ma 

concern him in that ſpecial buſt- 
neſs which hee hath in hand: 
for the counſel and advice of ex- 
perienced and skilful counſcllorg 

13 


4 


& = 
an of 
p. — 


principab-agencie of the divine 


| ——__ 
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is-an other''ordinaric :Medidm, 
which-the-Lord the great coun- 
ſellor witleth to bee uſed forthe 
well proje and working out 
of everie good purpoſe: here- 
upon hee goeth and doth conſult 
with ſuch abel men; and:by the 


it, d in thepto- 
mk and feng of his of 
wiſhed buſineſs. :-; 11 9143 250 107 p 
-To tike in had anic matter 
of moment, without ſclf-fore- WM 
thovgfit, praicr unto God, and# 
conſultation :, 1s; wars wy t; 
of anirrational man, in perlu- 
ance whereof hee Yall -finde 5 
troubel, vexation, and final diſ- 
appointment 'and miſcariage : 
becauf'by-ſupplication hee did 
not enquitr;'-to- know the pur- 
poſe ofthe 'Lord-:-or becaul , 


the Divinewill and purpoſe bee- 


ing-made kgown, the proſecutor 
did not by due conſultation;fol- 


_ low the waic' of executing the 


work, as the Lord of all works 
hath preſcribed ; and whenall 
the requiſits here afore. mentione, 
cd are dudly-put in ure; if for: 
great Maſter 1n chicf ſhall not: 
proſper the intended}, work, ac»: 


\ |} ker yet upon ie of the waic 
” and means aforeſaid; the Proſe-: 


cmor-and worker . receiv: - 


the gift of ſandificd- patience , 
fo ook for that better end and 
ſucceſs, which hee alwaics pro- 
duceth, that cannot but final- 

ly work all things for the beſt. 
Here the Solicitor ſhontdin--. 
timate, thatin conſultation, the 
| con- 
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conſulter ſhould alwajes fore> 
caſt what to do in the ſecond 
and third place, if: either: the 
mainerid, or anic of the 1feas- 
«ws do mils, 

Here is to bee confidered 
how mane, ard how great the 
things are which ſeem -ro threa- 
ten miſcariage and overthrow 4 
and how both theſe are to bee ' 
weighed one againſt the other, 

 Inthejuſt ballance of Conaſel. 

I. So ſoon as anie good pur- 
poſe cometh into the minde; 
forthwith praier is to bee made: - 
that God, it- it ſeemy-pleaſing , _ 
would make ' known” the waie 
and means, 'how that good'pur- "| 
poſe may” bee brought ro good =] 

| fe. 2. Prater going with it © 

| everie leaſure muſt bee taken to 
think moredeeply uponit: and 

Os CON: 
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- conference ' and counſel muſt | 


bee ſo long contiuued as time 
can permit : Deliberation. muſt 
bee long , and diſpatch of do- 
ing muſt bee quick, as may, bee, 
 4«. Becauſ: men thar cangive 
counſel, areabel., and. for the 
moſt part are willing, ſo togive 


_ counſel , as may make for, their 


own advantage ; therefore all 
paſſiibel circumſpeRion., - and 
caution muſt bee uſed by -him 
that ' would rake: counſel , to 


- make:choiſ of ſuch counſellors 


as have-lcaſt poſhibilitie, by gi- 
ving|of wrong. counſel,to work 
gainto-themfelys : no diabolial 
engine. can work-ſo certain and 
ſo, unexſpeRed deſtruftion , ;as | 
an unfaithful counſellor, 


_ + +255 Hee:that hopethto enjoie 
- -the.. benefit of. ſound- counſel 


muſt 
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muſt bee a verie godlie man: for 
oftentimes the preſent- ſpeed of, 
occaſion doth 'requier eicher'to 


1ooF the opportunitie;or torake 
a ſudden Site a Champion 
in a combate : wherein hee 1s 
to depend on the Divine Spirit, 
_ astheonely guid of his minde, 

_ TLaftly; bee it evermore re- 
membred., that hee that work- 
cth leſt by fore-caſt and counſel 
hath the leaſt ſimilitude of a 
man : and the ſelf-conceited , 
preſumptuous, and venturous 
upon their own wit , without a- 
nie ſound counſel, are moſt like 
beaſt: Theuſe of fier, air, and 
water are not.more requiſite for. 
pggſcrving of the bodie; then 
confultation is for getting and 
preſerving of - all helps and 
means, : by which may. is made 
| pro- 


profpezons in foul bodis and. 
ourwand flat, 


no Arts nor "IK 
can av U without the condu & of 


| ing of this m1 bee « ſoghelyr = 


garded. | 
Sn or, Lat,” 


\JOw,-becau, 2 of all: cher ] 


humane workings, abate. 


ſupreme end of our Turzal tu- f 
dies ſhould chicfly. bee ,. that-: 


the ſouls and: Tpiritsiof the ſtu- 


dents. may Hee. brought tolive-- 

- + ew familiaritic/ with 
'God,, ” beeing; that 

ole rich fhould fupnemely 


a and rule ineveriegand man. 


A Gard he Petey 
L 


| 


ES ——_—— ——— _ 
= ITS ey 15, = ABD Rn), 
ps 
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SEES | 
i ny at times. gol | 
x6 for "_ —_ 4 


5 tne one their a _ 
conſcience ; eapiatſon. of we j 
petitions. for-pardong. for | 
power of raccy obs I 
life of © e- more and 
more exactly , and how. to me- 
prugrlar hf £4 
ue vi to think- 
fextouſly pai pablick: or pri-. 
vate chaſtizing ,» with petitzion-: 
for mitigation and removal, and - 


inthe duration of them for mw | 


Pd 
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ly prudence and 'Chriſtianpati- 
ence righlitly to bear chem: for 
perſeverance infaith and obedi- 
ence: for agracions meaſure'of 
ſpirtttal ſtrength and confſolati- 
on :| for the-publick welfare of 
all people, in alt godlineſsand 
righteouſheſs, ec; that fo when 
our rural ſtudents have finiſhed 
the whole” cotirſ”of their learn- 
ing, as out of a bleſſed nurſa- 


 ricof pieticand prudence, they 


may-com forth from: their-Col- 


lege, not _ well prepared 


for ſom honeſt and- profitabel 


calling ; "but alſo "that everie 


Scholar may bee made perfect, 


| © asa man of God, and arrexem- 


plarie' leader unto everie- good 


1 
| work. 
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6 Jn third ſtage and courf of 
our Countrey-teaching bee- 
wi thus run thorough and end- 
£d; the fourth race for thoſe ge- 
nerous ſpirits, that intend to run 
for the high price of perfeQions, 
whereby, beyond their abilitic 
to-dire& themſelvs , they:may 
bee made teachers inthe famous 
Schools of. Arts and Laws, and 
profeſsed praQtitioners of medi- 
cinal phyſi k , and teaching Ma- 
ſtersin rural Colleges., _—_ in 
the better ſorts. of Schools: with 
theſe wee' have no further to 
deal, but onelyto follow them 


with our. ws deyottions to. 


thoſe renowned: places , where 


_ the complement and Pony 


ledges ipyemiſed. : ' the collegi- 
ate- 


310 _ Teicher 
of all our courſorie and occaſi- 


onal knowledg is profeſſed and 
taught, 


23144 Su i. LXVI. ; 4 
-T Hos having fer forth the 
'þ ' great work of '' teaching 
things moſt uſefull ro bee learn- 
cd by engliſh Students; i next 


follow'sto mentionthe waie and 
mediumss, by which this good 


work may bee moſt firly don 


and performed, 
Where the firſt wedinm is 
that autoritie would bee pleaſed 


|| rotakethis matter into due con- 


fideration, and appninta gene- 
ral college for preſcribing and 
ordering alt affairs held necefſa-- 
rie for the teaching of the know- 


: 
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ate focictic to conſiſt, for the 
greater part of Engliſh natives, 
=> with them of a competent 
number.of the moſt abel men 
' thatcan ber had-out-of ſeveral, 
Countreysin forrcin parts; mon: 
of experience in judgment ,.. 
Pn ſuch literate inphe: 
, that by. theſc ; ; 
| ae riptions nd di- 
ates for teaching of youth , as: 
ow any the world can af- 
Ord. | $7 35 IS 
That- this general Co | 
may have the Career 
allowance of all rural Ci 
tobeeereted, and ofthe'tcach- 
ing maſters to bee imploicd in 


them 3 and to err on 
y all matters to 
alſo the manner of che and | 


| of the manger and of 
| living 
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living within the ſaid Colle- 
: 'Thereis a necotlielp to have 
ſuch Colleges of Teachers; o- 
therwiſe-\ there-: will not: bee 
found-inany oneplace, a ſuffici- | 
ent number-ofmen abel to teach 
all the needfull knowledges that 
are requiſite for the learners:”: 
[= : Until the general College 
[| W , may bee {et up}, there:may bee 
garpermiſhion given, 'with autori- 
D eto any that will thus collegi- 
Farcly aſſcmbel- to begin this 
+ good work but vigor ati u- 
# niformitic | of teaching cannot 
' beeexſpedted,rill the head Col- 
lege It bec eſtabliſhed. | 
_ -- Unleſs:the patrons of this | 
work; | out of means: heretofore 
giverrfor unprofitabel uſes, :can 
procure a better livelichood,the 
| teachers 


wo 
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teachers muſt bee- content. to 
live of the moderate contributt-- 
butions - of thokſe whom they 
.. teach, till within veric, ſhort 
# time the goodnels of this teach- 
ing ſhall win beneficence. 


Sner, LXVII. 


Tit fruits and profits of the. 
ſaid general and rural'Col- 
leges ( he ſothey muſt bee cal-: 


led, that. in, their inferioritie, 
they may beediſtinguiſhed from 
Colleges Academical,) accrew-. 
ing for the benefit of rhe whole 
Land, and in: ſpecial for the 
happineſs of the Countie and 
Countrie, in which theſe rural 
ſchools ſhall bee erected , haye 
relation either more 1 pecially fo 
the DS of the Publick —_— 


they 
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they that in the firſt place have 
reſpec unieo private perſons are 
{ach great benefits as theſe : 

17. Care ſhall bee taken that 
no unprofitabel learning ſhall * 
bee taught, to bee laid awaie fo 
ſoon asthe Scholar leaveth the 
School, for who looketh on 
School-books after hee hath left 
going to School 2 - but in our in- 
tended Colleges onely ſhalt 


' bre "taught ſuch diftatcs and | 


written leſſons concerning moſt ' 

| matters,of which the 

cholar ſhall have need and uſe 
ſo long as hee liveth. 

2. By the varictic of know- 
ledges here taught ., the Scho- 
lars ſhall bee ſo''throughly in- 
ſtrued in all -neceſſarie learn- 


ASSASS 
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ſhall not finde want of any learn» 
ing, they ſhall need ta 

23+ In Nos a neceſſaris 
4-4 there ſhall no ſuper- 
fluous and over-teaching,which 
is agrievous loſin To oftone op 
everic know 
ſo far anely as t _ | 
haye occafion to.uſe it : od OY | 
things to bee learged che far 
See 2,4 ſhort fume. 


».a5 mir ; #6 
Rev owl 


ſothe Scholar may; my. 5 
nz at tO AT, 1n iych manoee, 
within the time .limired ou 
bis frequenting the Scho | 
thearts, aforc-menti pr 
cal may bee ſufficiently learned, 
ſo. far forth as . the. learner _ in 
his vocation.ſhall have occafion 


ro 
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to need and pradtiſe them.” Tris 
the.manner of manie Teachers 
to keep ptheir Scholars alwaies in | 
Kehiving 4 'of one thing, becauſ} 
they” rhemſelvs.' can teach! ho- 
thing but thar,'' | 

© MYA and Seiehees ſhall | 
bet tatight inthe engliſh rongue, | 
and everic leſſon ſhall bee fairly 


' Written by the hand of the lear- 


her; fo thatthe father, or ahie | 
NY friend | niay* fee | 

arſp enidettyeyeric , 
NF at the School. | 

. Allkindes of uſeful learn- 

ing ial bee' ſo. taught, by de-F 
mo nftratibo and evidence'd# ar-J 
guments' and*reaſon'4 that the } 


[carnct2#hall bee abel ro Thew 
Jn. el reafon for all. his 


ſpeech and for all other things 


hich "Fee learneth ; which 


will 
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will fonurſand cheriſh the! un- 
derſtatding and reaſon: of the 
Jearner, that his minde will bee 
brought tothe: higheſt perfecti- 
-on,; of: which che learner is CA- 
.pabel.::::!: : 

1! GF Intche Collegesthe lean» 
ers ſhall not onely be inſtru» 
Qed in all things, which"the 
wiſdom of ſuperiors, ſhall fore- 
ſee to bee'p ofitabe! for them; 


put: ſd. cir diforetian ſhall 


bee; informed bow: to. uſe and 
practiſe all manners, and behayi- 
ors,that may. procure-favor and 
vw margs ithe houl where 
my live; cand:in:all companies, 
with all perſons-with whom 
thy ſhallhave wecolionty. £006; 
VEFb ©: 1 > 
1101 By reaſonchat all the Cal- 
'egiate teaching is to dy" 
. me 


par malt ral tongue , i % &-4 
Scholars ſhall profit and leam "'F 
_ * one 2h. pot = 
"—gall a> inf! 

8. Becauſ the iinctided —_ 7 
ſhall bee fer up ivas manic | 3 

as : needi ſhalb man, {> 
7 will-ſtand fo night 


cholar , that from | chem the © 
tearners_. may” weekly” receiv ©. | 
whatfoever ſhall bee necefſarie 
for foodior raimerit; 'or for /anie © 
other accommodation, and they 
rhathaveaniefriends within four |, 
or five miles may once in a week, 
zo home unto-them :foriſo don'Y L] 
as the Students are to bee- -þ. 2 
miſſed. 
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 thiled from the* College, bo> 
| having themſclvs according to 
| theor rderpreſcribed, and perfor- | 
ming the exercitations appoint- 
ed, OT jy gy to ty far 


n of hows "needtub From 
= there may bee gotten 
abel Icing inſuch 
| F Wor College for fic ſhil: 
> in 5 Eaiy bee at out 
jernal Univerſities for ref 
= 
9. TR - i ron 
S 
/"2bjoad ity 6 0 Lorie 
Meh the whoſe 
Tov it may well bet fi 
fy that there''will' bee - 
bod Friends of everie wy 
NV ithinſor ſmal — T 
| Ol- 
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College ,' that will. take upon 
himſelf as jt werethe tuition;and 
intuition reſpetively . of everic 
Student, -ſo that hee ſhall haye 
no opportunitie (as it roo often 


chanceth')) to BY, Cd 


corrupted; before his Re 


. ſhall cometo the notice of 


ents and friends ; -nor et wy 
ungratious , Lad-., " beeing ſo 
neer (2-6 PEG, "hg dare 
to venture on a reprobate. courl, 
as hee 'would bee. bold. to- do, 
were hee manie ſcore miles in- 
diſtance from thoſe whom hee 
dochireverealy | Ny io fa COR. 

 Allthatthe $0 tho 
dertakegist0, La HY 'F 
others who are well abilited,and 
have yacant: time, may more 
fullyilook; into! the-) vellous 


great benefits of this endeavour, 
and 


' 1 f 
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and ſet forth in its well deſerved 
languageandiornaments all mo- 
tives and arguments that may 
abundantly bee uſed to ſtir up 
thoſe worthie ſpirits that have 
avtoritie and power, to promote: 
and 'further what hete onely 1s 
briefly preſented. 4 
- - The: forementioned* . feem- 
onely ſuch benefits, as- concern- 
private perſons, yet in regard- 
they: have reſpe&-to; the great: 
advantageand emolument of all: 
both old and young, parents. 
and children, -they cannot_bat. 
extend :their - beneficent ' 1nflu-- 
ence tothe publick alſo. 


Px. Sn cr. 
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Evertheleſs here are offcr- 
ed ſom other confiderati- 
ons of utilitie and profit , that 
without any contradiQion, they 
will gene) allowance to bee re- 
cetved,and reputed very profita- 
bel, and vety pbklick Buds and 
bencfits | 


7" Fo If anie- man finde out anic 
ofitabel invention that may 
uſeful and beneficial for the 


Weal-publick, the general Col- 
lege will bee readic to pnt it: in- 


to fit dictates with all requiſite 
qualifications ; and the rural 


Colleges will bee obſequious in 


the communicating of it to their 
auditors and learriers, that fo it 
may becom a doctrine and dire- 
aon 


94, 
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. tion for the whole Land. 


2, The unanimous and uni- 
form teaching of all the beſt ſpi- 
rits and wits of our Nation, and 
the lying of'them with ar- 


guments and reaſons to confirm 
what is taught, and to refute all 
gain-ſajers, will , within few 
yeers, make verie abel men to- 


vphold and defend any whcl- 


ſom Laws and Conſtitutions, . 


ordained for 'the benefit of the 


Kingdom : the-labors that are 


uſed by manie laborious and 
zealous Miniſters in the Pulpit 


are in no wiſe ſo prevalent to - 
further any -good purpoſe, as. 


this privace teaching in {choles, 
where no prejudicate opinion, 
no bitter Antagoniſt ſhall be ad- 
mitred to ſcoff,” ſcorn and pam— 
phletize, as they do. at- anie 


F 3 thing - 


| 
: 
| 
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| Colleges ſhould bee ſet up and 
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thing againſt their own humor, 


delivered ina Sermon. 
3: Without - reſtraint ſach 


upheld : 1-Becauſ wiſdom ſhould 
have libertic to utter, her voice, 
in all places of concourſ, whers 
there may bce moſt acceſs unto 
her doctrine; the anticnt State- 
rulers permitted the waſes 
whom Selomoynameth the mai- 
dens of wiſdom, \to havetheir 
manſions on the banks of all 
pleaſant rivers ;. yea, inthe ve- 
rie woods and mountains, which 
is; to bee. underſtogd of good 
5 4 all 


Chriſtian Nations ( England 
and; her dominions excepted) 
cauſthe liberal Arts, the Laws, 
and all: other wſcful - knowledg 


w ng as taught, 1 
anic 
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anic 200d village,, moſt conye- | 
nient for the Countrey, IF it 
beea veric great injurie to keep 
the light of the Sun from the cies. 
of the bodie, itis a far greater. 
wrong to debar the light of re- 
quiſite knowledg from the cie of 
the ſoul : They ſeem to have 
been friends untodarkneſs, and 
enemies to light, who of old, in - 
this Land , whether of i1gno*+ 
rance or of envie, did PO- 
lize the teaching of the Law un- 
ro one Town onely , and onely 
duopolize unto other two, the 
arts that, for name and-narure, _ 
ſhould bee at libertie. 

4. Within the intended. 
ſcholes, without any contradi- 
Qion,the nobleſt ſpirits and beſt 
wits of the Land may bee ſo- 
ſeaſoned in their prime capaci- 
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tiewith ſuch pretious Liqucr of 
Engliſh prudence, that: hardly 
any labor ſhall after waſh 'our: 
here, as it were inthe horoſco 
of their civil nativitie, all the 
beſt off-ſpring of qur engliſh na- 
tion may bee ſo immorphized 
and innatur'd. by this collegiate 
influence of their firft teaching, 
that whatis thus here implanted, 
ſhall neverfor the future bee ro- 
tally rooted our of the minde, 
and 'the Engliſh youths of the 
beſt witand birth , beeing thus 
educated and- ravght;when they 


_ comito ripe yeers', by exampel 
\ - and argument; will cafily -draw 


i py afterthemſeclvs all their > {eas 


ans and younkers of their time. 
5. This coun of learning here 
ry with God's _— 

F-—=E RT in aQRion, in 


ag 
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likelihood will produce and ef-. 
 k& in our Engliſh youth ſuch” 
; loriſhing perfeion of "ah 
| and civil manners, that within : 
; few yeers it may bee aver'd, and 
' | wikour faterie affirmed, that * 
' no Nation of the world doth ſo. 
freely and fully enjoie the frut- 
tion o* all uſcful knowledg, as 
_ do thechildren and off ſpring of 


; cur dear mother Ex 
'P - Now compare the defetive 7. 


'and little profit which in time - 


{ hath been gotten by engliſh 
holeing, with this teaching,ab- 
ſolutely more perfe&t _ more. 
\ profitabel, they Sakes finde;" feel- 
and fee the ivaluabel benefits. 
of it, wil think themſclvs as hap- 
*pie as they who were brought 
of the obſcurities of Egypt, it 
| tothe light of the land of Goſbew. 
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